
Brown’s Euro-tactics backfire 


Row after attempt 
to woo Germany 

tween Gordon Brown end 
Germany’s powerful finance 
minister, Oskar Lafontoine, it 

emerged last nigbt, 

British nfflflifjjn claim ttra 
RITISH at- raw baa been caused by con- 
tempts to £Uct imide foe German govern- 

D strengthen the meat — notably between Mr 
country's influ- Lafontalne and the new Chan- 
ence in Europe cedar, Gerhard ScbrOder. But 
is foundering senior German sourcee are 
because of a series of rows be- c ompl ai n i n g about conftwto g 


British Initiatives to court tbs 
new government to Bona 

Chancellor Bcbrider added 
to the impression of disarray 
yesterday when he pointedly 
refused to comment on Mr La- 
fontaine's plans for harmonis- 
ing some taxes across the 
European Union and also dis- 
avowed a statement from his 
foreign minister, Joacbka Fi- 
scher, who 24 hours earlier 
bad called for the creation of 
a single European state. 

The trouble began last 
Thursday, when Mr Lafon- 
taine arrived in London for 
talks with senior German, 
British and French pffloifllp, 
to chart European economic 
and employment policy. 


Mr Schroder has frequently 
declared his wirnmmm to 
widen the traditional Franco- 
German axis in Europe into a 
triangle with Britain. 

ButMr Lafontalne was flab* 
bergarted to hear Mr Brown 
propose three exclusively 
Anmo^erman committees on 

Icy. The Genr w np had no ^no- 
tion of the initiative in ad- 
vance, Mr Lafontatae phoned 
a cabinet colleague in Bonn to 
inquire about what was going 
an. The cnHeagu ^ had no idea 
either, 

"Oskar was very surprised, 
i He had no idea,” the German 
I cabinet minister told the 
Guardian, "We agreed to talk 


about ittatw." 

Mr Brown’s pre-emptive 
strike issued, A compromise 
was reached with the forma- 
tion of one humeral commit* 
tee, not three. The Germans 
were unclear ' whether the 
new committee would be 
meshed with another Anglo* 
German body set trn by Mr 
Blair and Mr Schroder which 
met on Sunday in London for 
the first time. 

Mr Lafontalne Is also con- 
temptuous of Mr Blair's Third 
Way and his priority is the 
relationship with France, 

"Brown Is frightened that 
Britain win be isolated once 
foe single currency starts. 
That's why he's keen on foe 


committees with us, u said a 
senior German source. "But 
It's also the rivalry with 
Blair. Brown wants his own 
committee with us." 

To make matters worse, 
pfl ld another German 
Mr Brown then lodged "a pet- 
ulant British complaint" 
about Mr LafontiUne’i enthu- 
siasm for harmonising tax 
structures across Europe, 

Mr Brown’s repeated 
forests to vote plans for tax 
co-ordination which oppo- 
nents have warned would 
mean big rises for British tax- 
payers — have upset the 
French as well as the 
Germans . 

"Every time Britain uses 


that word ’veto', we are 
reminded " of -Madame , 
Thatcher or Monsieur Major, | 
and we had hoped that Brit* i 
ate under New Labour was 
beyond that," one wdkplaead 
French "ff te to l ralflprfyfi fo ly 1 
y es te rday. "This nuts at risk 
afl foeoredihlltty Blair baa 
established in Eun — " 

But talk of a rift 
and U Downing street was ; 
categorically dismissed as 
"completely absurd” by Trea- 
sury officials last night. 
There are no divisions bore. 
It may be there we some in 
Germany and people -are 
winding things up. But this Is 
German p o litic p. nothing to 
do with tbs UK,” said one 


Insider. 

^ Downing St also said; "We 
have a very dose working 
relationship with foe Trea- 
sury- The Cabinet Office was 


After MT 8chr&ter*e contra- 
dictory statement in Brussels 
yesterday on his govern- 
montii European policies, one 
British o ffi c ial quipped: "Win 
the real German government 
please stand upT 
But German sources say ex- 
actly foe Rame.: ,( We are not 
oiear tithe British cabinet ao- 
tn filly talks to one another," 
awoerman observer noted. 
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blitz on 
corrupt 


Puncan OanqrtMH 
Crime Correspondent 


T 


The strategy will also see 
how officers behave on rac- 
ism issues — undercover 
black officers could be used to 
HE Metropolitan see haw officer* respond, 
police are to carry "Too often the police have 
out "Integrity tests" waited for had news to 
on officers, which emerge, " said the source, ex* 
involve leaving plaining the proactive ar 
marked banknotes In proach. The aim is to «vo 
stations. They may also use the pattern of a flurry of anti 


undercover black officers to | corruption activity after 
test whether suspect col- 


leagues are racist. followed by years or "drift , as 

The moves are part of a is believed to have happened 
strategy to root out comip- within the Met in the late 
Won and racism in the Met, It eighties and early nineties, 
emerged yesterday that 20 of- It is Intended that officers 
fleers or former officers have will never be sure whether a 
been charged and around GO corrupt after Is from a real 
suspended as part of the criminal or an undercover of- 
investigation. fleer from foe Complaints In- 

The new strategy, described vestigatlon Bureau, 
by a senior source at Scotland Glen Smyth, chairman of 
Yard as "the most comprehen- the Police Federation’s Metro- 
slve anti-corruption strategy politan branch, said; "We 
of any police force In the have supported the carom ta- 
wdrier, will begin next month, sioner on his fight against 
Last night, Police Federation racism and corruption, If It Is 
officials expressed concerns intelligence- led targeting of 
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A computer-generated image of the figures, a man and woman, that will d om ina te the Mfllennium Pome instradof controversial previous ideas of a baby and then an androgynous figure 


Dome optimism dented by delays 
in building Underground rail link 


about "fishing expeditions 
and a "Big Brother situation'' 


suspect individuals, we can 
live with that." But he 


The "Integrity tests" will be warned; "We don't want to get 
aimed mainly at suspect affi- into a Big Brother situation," 


aimed mainly at suspect offi- 
cers or squads but they will 
also be used randomly- 


Fred Broughton, Federation 
chairman, said: "Police 


Tactics wlU include marked morale is at its lowest ebb. The 
banknotes in stations or at setting of traps places every of- 
aquad headquarters whoro fleer under suspicion and ex* 
there has been a quostion poses them to temptation," 


T was, we were told, “on 
time , , , on budget ... cm 




!r.TrTr\rr*i’Jt 


mark about the proceeds of 
robberies. A number of crtml- be exposed and eradicated But aa details were 
nals have claimed they were from the service but there Is a released, the project was 
charged with stealing less world of difference between dealt a blow when a com- 
than they were In possession Betting traps where there Is mlttee of MPs was told that 
of when arrested- suspicion and embarking on a Underground trains may 


tting of traps places every of- go before its opening night, 
»r under suspicion and ex* some of the secrets of the 
«es them to temptation," Millennium Pome were 
He added: "Corruption must finally revealed yesterday, 


and eradicated 


aa details were 


of when arrested. 

Hidden video cameras will fishing expedition." 
record how officers under The Commlsalot 
suspicion respond to tempts- Metropolitan polio 
tion. The aim is to secure Condon, has identU 


hard evidence against officers and corruption as the two key 


ihlng expedition." not start running from con. 

The Commissioner of the tral London to the Dome 
ietropolitan police, sir Paul until u days before the ex* 
and on, has identified racism hlhltion opens. 


believed to be dishonest. 


challenges teeing the force, 


London Transport ohlete 
blamed a series of crises on 




He has indicated he would the Jubilee Lfoe extension 
like to have a permanent anti- for the latest delay, which t a lkin g points about the "Progress has bean steady tity acme: BT, which has 

corruption strategy In plow me a n s the final section of controversial 8758 million and well managed,** the same amount into 

when he leaves Scotland the line will not open until structure In Greenwich The Body zone is to be Communicate zone; i 

Yard, likely to be in gooo, "late autumn" next year, was finally laid to rest sponsored by Boots the McDonald's which : 


Yard, likely to be In 2000, 
There has also been a drive 
within the Met to reduce sick 


The Bot 
ponsore 


"late autumn" next year, was onauy uno to rest, sponsored oy Boots sue 
Gerald Kaufman, the What started Ufo aa a giant Cfeawtsts, one of a series of 
chairman of the Commons baby crawling towards its sponsorship deals Involv- 


leave. The latest figures aug- culture committee which mother, and metamor 
gest that m the first half of I grilled the chief executive p hired info a childless, an 

* fcj * — 1 of London Transport yea- drogynons figure, has now 

terday, said this meant that emerged a* the Body xom 


as boon steady tity seme; BT, which has put 
iaged,** the same amount Into the 

zone 1s to be Communicate zone; and 
by Boots the McDonald's which has 
* of a series of pledged £12 mill i on to a 
deals lnvoiv- special protect, Our Town 
rest and blue Story, bUled as a Domesday 
which organic- Book for the Slot century. 


mother, and metamor- lug high street and bine Story, billed as a Domesday 

□hired Into a childless* an- chin names which omuls- Book for the Slat century, 

this financial year, the num- of London Transport yes- drogynons figure, has now era claim bring the total Other partners, who have 

ber or days taken off for sick- terday, said this meant that emerged a* the Body zone sponsorship raised to £120 each pledged 2d million. In- 

ness Tell by 17.3 per cent, the the tine would not be open — two giant reclining fig- million — twins the amount elude the electronics giant 

equivalent of having 4QQ extra until December 21, urea, the male with Its am ever raised before by a GEC. airports operator 

officers at work. This has Denis TunnicUffo admit- draped around the female, nmuorshto fended event BAA. British Airways and 


until December 21, 


urea, the male with its am ever raised before by a GEC. airports operator 


Denis TunnlcUfife admit- draped around the female, sponsorship fended event BAA, 


been accomplished by allow- ted that It was difficult to “We are absolutely ahead in the US, 


Airways and 


Sir Paul Condon; concern 


lug officers to have private 
medical treatment and phys- 
iotherapy and also by making 
U clear that promotion could 
depend on sick leave taken. 


make predictions because of where we needed to be at Other sponsors, 
of a dispute by electricians this stage." said the New nounoed byorautirer 
on the line. Millennium experience terday include Mar! 

With Dome details Company's non-executive Spencer, putting £12 


revealed, one of the biggest | director, Michael Grade, | Hon into foe National Idem 
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jAretiiodblutprimfor 


government to address 
ill-heal^antiihOTtenecl 
I liveete tffinoLffwetf, . 


Botewanirpoiioa 

amanhtffTtfof 


former 2m>ebwe«n 
preeW®! found guilty of 


BrlHah AflroSDBGB. . . 
lore, an- But yesterday's an- 
tisera yes- nounoement Included no 
Marks ft new sponsors, and one 
£12 mil- name, Thames Water, had 
onallden- turn to page 2, column 3 
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Rape victims hit by second 


As ‘evil’ attacker is given five life 
terms for Christmas assaults on 
mother and nine-year-old, elder 
daughter is found dead in pond 


Will Woodward 


Y esterday should 
have been, if not a 
good day. then a 
slightly better one 
for them than 
others of late. A 55-year-old 
woman and her nine-year-old 
daughter learned that the 
man who raped them at knife- 
point was being sent to jail 
with five life sentences for the 
attacks, and for another rape 
10 months later. 

But they had another trau- 
matic event to cope with. It 
emerged yesterday that the 
body of a wo man found on 
Tuesday afternoon in an or- 
namental pond in Kensington 
Gardens was the 20-year-old 
daughter of the mother and 
the elder sister of the girl. 


Police believe the body had 
lain undiscovered in the pond 
for 10 days. But though she 
had been missing since she 
left her mother's house in 
Essex to visit Meeds on No- 
vember 6, her mother had not 
: reported anything and bad 
I not been overly concerned. 

; “This was not out of charac- 
ter." said the police in a state- 
ment "She would often leave 
home for periods of time.” 
The death is being treated as | 
“suspicious”, but not as a 
murder inquiry. 

At the Old Bailey yester- 
day, where William Kenealy. 
25. of Northolt west London, 
was sentenced. Richard Whit- 
tam. for the prosecution, an- 
nounced to a stunned court- 
room the identity of the body 
found in Kensington. 

The mother, a committed 



by the judge for a level of yesterday. 


lighted”. “She will be feeling can tourist 


courage “which shows what On Tuesday, when a Jury thrilled and wQl now be able Yesterday Judge Ian Davies 
the best of human nature can had found Kenealy guilty of to throw a veil over these told Kenealy that the terrlfY- 
achieve”. She bad given evi- the rapes on Boxing Day 1996, awful two years and start ing effects of his attack still 
denes and. clutching a Bible, and of a separate rape of a 17- rebuilding her life with her remained. “I am satisfied 



William Kenealy (left) grid HigugniTMm’g hndy fhtmd in a pond In Kgwring tnn Gardens on Tuesday MMNPHCntX»AmjBe4VSa.VVYN 
Christian, had been praised } But she was not in court | said the mother was “de - 1 vras discovered by an Ameri- 


attendedeverydayof the trial year-old schoolgirl Detective daughter” 


your conduct has manifestly 


since it began last Monday. I Chief Inspector Sue Akers 1 That afternoon the body | perverted tendencies and 


while at large you will remain 
a danger to women for an in- 
definite time.” w 

The court had heard now 
the mother and daughter and 
had gone to bed on Christmas 
night in the house in Northolt 

where the elder daughter was 

living at the time. 

The mother was half asleep 
when she became aware or 
Kenealy in the room, armed 
with a knife taken from the 
kitchen. He pulled a quilt 
over her head and raped her 
twice. She thought her daugh- 
ter was still asleep and put 
her hand out to reassure her, 
only to find the attacker’s 
hand was on the chi ld. 

She called Kenealy “pure 
evil". 

Kenealy then raped the girl 
twice. The girl's injuries were 
so serious that a doctor had to 
stop examining the child until 
she had been given a general 
anaesthetic. The girl later 
told police: "When he finished 
hurting Mummy he began 
hurting me." 

A year after the rapes, the 
girl's statement was released 
in an appeal for information 



to try to catch the rap8&-^ 7' 
She said: H I just couMa't- 
cail out for help or do any. 
thing to protect my Muin, 1 
was so scared that t just-kept 
verystilL S 

M 1 was screaming for ban to 
; stop- My mum tried to help, 
but she couldn't.” 

Kenealy had denied twice 
raping both mother and 
daughter and raping the 17- 
year-old girl. 

Kenealy ‘s schoolgirl victim 
was raped in west London on 
her way to a school concert. 
He put a hand over- the her 
mouth, saying he had a knife, 
and dragged her into a drive. 

DNA evidence linked Keri- 
ealy to both crimes. Police 
now wish to Interview him 
about two other rapes. 

Police said yesterday the 
woman whose body was 
found in Kensington had a 
history of psychiatric illness 
and had been treated at vari- 
ous London hospitals in 
recent months. She was wear- 
ing the same clothes, includ- 
ing a Remembrance poppy, 
that she had on when she was 
last seen by her mother. - 


Sketch 


Shucks, dogs just 
do bite uncles 



Simon Hoggart 


t C f \ IT! Down! WILL 
^ YOU SIT DOWN!" 
shouted Ann Wid- 
decombe. This might be 
thought an over-aggressive 
way to address a classful of 
eight-year-olds, never mind 
one of Her Majesty's Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, to wit 
Frank Dobson. 

But Ms Wlddeoombe does 
not make so much a speech as 
an opposed assault on a 
beachhead. The bombard- 
ment is unrelenting and in- 
sufferably loud. To misquote 
the Duke of Wellington. I 
don't know what she does to 
the Government, but by God 
she frightens me. 

Yesterday's debate on the 
Health Service started quietly 
enough. Ms Widdecombe was 
dressed festively in a red, 
charcoal and cream plaid 
jacket, so that with her shiny 
mop of black hair, she looked 
like a labrador which had got , 
itself wrapped in the picnic 
tablecloth. 

Mr Dobson was in his jovial | 
uncle mode. He. too. 
addresses the other side as if 
they were slow but tractable 
children. "You know, some- 
times I think Oppositions 
ought to just sit there and say 
thank you' . . . when will the 
shortages end? Well it won't 
be tomorrow . . . you can't just 
Sick a switch and get a thou- 
sand extra medical school 
places!" Well bless my soul 
and no mistake, you expected 
him to say. 

Ms Widdecombe lurched to 
her feet and hurled herself at 
the Dispatch Box. “What 
about Mr Wilde, who has 
been waiting for 32 months?” 

"Heavens to Betsy! Lawks- 
a -mercy!" said Mr Dobson, 
(He didn't actually, but with 
his bottomless folks iness it 
felt as though he had.) “There 


are 44 million people In Eng- 
land. and she picks on one 
name, and says: Here’s a 
nam e — has he had his opera- 
tion yet?’ " (Pause for indul- 
gent chuckle.) 

Then came an argument 
about who was to blame for 
whatever it was they were ar- 
guing about “In case she is 
suffering from Alzheimer's, 
she should remember that the 
Tories were in power in Janu- 
ary 1997," he said. 

This was a mistake. It led to 
one of those subtle yet vicious 
exchanges when the House 
trades moral superiority. 

“He made a frivolous com- 
ment about Alzheimer's," Ms 
Widdecombe said. “I have to ; 
tell him that Alzheimer’s is 
not a joke. There are many , 
people who will be offended." 1 
All true, of course, though 
the sight of a Tory patrolling 
the corridors of political cor- 
rectness is always startling. 
And when you start, where do. 
you finish? “The minister is 
I blind drunk.” "For those who 
l suffer from blindness, that is 
not remotely funny . .L" 
Labour backbenchers 
stirred uneasily. Then the 
hooligan John Bercow (C 
Buckingham) shouted: “Get 
up and apologise!” 

He sounded so absurd, his 
manner so dementedly pomp- 
ous. that Labour metaphori- 
cally sighed and began to en- 
joy the speech again. 

"I had hoped to avoid my 
conference speech." she said, 
but she failed. She got ex- 
cited, her arms waved and 
pointed and Gapped across 
her bosom and smashed the 
air so hard you expected them 
to leave her torso and fly 
across the Chamber. 

I found myself wondering if 
she might present a cookery 
programme on TV. since she is 
as different from Delia Smith 
as it is possible for a female, 
Roman Catholic, human being 
to be. She does not favour 
placid, somnolent instruction. 

“Take two eggs! Not three! 
Two! Whisk them up LIKE 
THIS! Then slam the omelette 
pan on the stove. Now. not in 
10 minutes time! CAN YOU 
GET ANYTHING RIGHT? 

“Now, LISTEN! Today 
we're talking about toad-in- 
the-hole — or Michael How- 
ard as I call him.” 
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Rail delays dent 
Dome optimism 


continued from page one 
disappeared from previ- 
ously published lists of 
supporters. 

Shadow culture secretary 
Peter Ainsworth called for 
more openness over the 
project. “There is a culture 
of obfuscation and spin that 
is horrendous.” 

There Is also concern 
over Baby Dome, a rectan- 
gular structure. The audi- 
torium. which will contain 
two 2,500-seat cinemas, 
still does not have an archi- 
tect But some of its content 
has been decided, including 
a 30-minute film celebrat- 
ing British humonr. 

Other details were 
slightly more cerebral The 
Mind Zone, designed by ar- 
chitect Zaira Ha did, is a 
steel and plastic structu re, 
where visitors will see how 
brain imaging can show 
which areas of the brain 
respond to different senses, 
and will demonstrate the : 
brain's powers of recovery- 1 


The Body Zone architect, 
Nigel Coates, said that he 
had gone back to basics for 
the design. The design, 
which ts reminiscent of 
work by sculptor Barbara 
Hepworth, was informed by 
Etruscan tomb statues. 

But away from the plans, 
the world of politics In- 
traded on the optimism as 
Gerald Kauftnan criticised 
London Transport for Ju- 
bilee Line delays. 

An exasperated Mr Kauf- 
man told Mr Tunnicllffe 
that he was losing faith in 
its ability to deliver the Ju- 
bilee Line extension. He 
read extracts from Mr Tun- 
nlcliffe’s evidence to the 
committee last year in 
which he said that the Jubi- 
lee Line would open by 
September 1998. “We are 
now a year on from that. 
Yon are now asking us to 
have faith. Why should we 
have any greater confi- 
dence? My faith Js rapidly 

diminishing '*' 


Hit squad and 800 drivers 
to tackle rail blackspots 


Hancock wows youngsters 
with action-packed display 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 

E IGHT hundred new 
drivers and a “hit 
squad” to tackle the 
railway industry's 50 worst 
blackspots were announced 
yesterday by the Govern- 
ment but the Deputy Prime 
Minister. John Prescott, ad- 
mitted it would be a “long 
haul” before passengers no- 
ticed improvements. 

His action plan, agreed 
after a meeting with Rail track 
and the 25 train operating 
companies, was seen In the 
Industry as a holding move. It 
will be a year at least before 
Mr Prescott gets legislation to 
force the industry to provide 
a better deal for the taxpayer. 

Mr Prescott said: “Rail pas- 
sengers have a right to expect 
a railway which is reliable, 
safe and fairly priced. I am 
pleased the industry has rec- 
ognised that it needs to live 
up to Its responsibilities.” 


He said that in February 
the Government would stage 
a national railway s ummi t, 
where he would thrash out 
how best to get long term im- 
provements. If people in the 
Industry failed to deliver, 
they would have no future in 
the railway. 

Later, John Reid, Transport 
Minister, said that It might be 
another "one or two years" 
before passengers noticed any 
■improvements. 

The train companies have 
promised to recruit and train 
400 drivers over the next six 
months and a further 400 be- 
fore the end of next year to 
i reduce the number of trains 
cancelled through driver 
shortage. 

There will be a “hit squad” 
from Railtrack and the com- 
panies will tackle the worst 
blackspots in the London 
commuter belt and the West 
Coast main line. A national 
“troubleshooter” team will 
tackle punctuality problems. 

More than 500 new vehicles, 


on order for the past two 
years. wlD. be introduced over 
the next year. 

Railtrack and its contrac- 
tors win improve track main- 
tenance to ensure fewer I 
delays. 1 

A new national passenger 
survey wOl help measure per- 
formance across the network. 

The recruitment of drivers 
is the most important move 
to improve performance. 
Drivers are poached from 
around the country to meet 
demands and pay rates have 
soared since privatisation 
from around £15,000 a year to 
an average of £24,000. 

Several railway companies 
are well below performance 
targets. If this continues, they 
could have their franchises 
withdrawn, sources close to 
the Depaty Prime Minister 
hinted last night. The fran- 
chise would then return to 
the rail franchise director. 
John O'Brien, who has the au- 
thority to allow British Rail 
to run services. 


Review 


John Fordham 

............................. 

Herbie Hancock 
Sound Republic, London 

H ERBIE Hancock, the 
great and perennially 
youthftil jazz pianist, 
likes to make laborious pre- 
ambles about such thin g s as 
his partner’s choice of jackets, 
the ruthless demands of re- 
cord companies and the tyr- 
anny of one-night stands. He 
then frequently rockets off 
into musical performances of 
such surging power and inten- 
sity that he leaves you reeling. 

He’s been in London for the 
second time in six months, 
playing Sound Republic, the 
new hi-tech supper club in 
Leicester Square.lt is a good 
size for jazz, but devoted to 
digitallsm (TVs hang from the 
ceiling, door staff are miked. 


and waitresses take orders on 
electronic pads). So the audi- 
ence was youthful and it was 
intriguing to witness their em- 
brace of an acoustic jazz quar- 
tet Hancock had the band that 
played the Barbican in July — 
Gene Jackson on drums. Ken- 
ny Davis on bass, and Craig 
Handy on. saxophones . But un- 
like the Barbican show, in 
which Hancock's speeches 
rambled further and his play- 
ing at times seemed trapped In 
the same preoccupied loop, 
his show bristled with action 
after a hesitant start 
As be has done often since 
his album of new pop-based ; 
standards was released. Han- 
cock pitched in with New York 
Minute and, after the theme 
statement with its staccato sax 
line, unfurled a stream of 
skimming runs punctuated 
with percussive chordal ex- 
changes with the drums, ur- 
gent trembling trills, and con- 
fident leaps into harmonic 
outlands. A change of pace 

and an eloquent Cole Porter 


The zoom compact that lets you widen your horizons. 


exploration ended in an exqui- 
site exchange of high, flutter- 
ing sounds between Handy’s 
saxophone and the keyboard, 
and a battering Cuban vibe. 
Handy’s horn sounded like 
Morse code, eventually shoot- 
ing into Just One Of Those 
Things at an uptempo four- 
four. Hancock played a stun- ' 
ning solo on this, full of rug- 
ged chord work, molten runs 
and two-fisted hammering. 

Jackson’s drumming filled 
the stage on Stevie Wonder’s 
You Got It Bad Girl and an 
initially distracted audience 
ffeft to leaning at absorbed ease 
on rails and pillars. 

Hancock now played as 
quietly as he could as If daring 
bis listeners to start chatting. 
But gradually the vamp be- 
hind Maiden Voyage emerged 
and built the show to a cIIdtht, 
bringing out the best in 
Handy, this time on soprano 
saxopbone. Hancock may 
sometimes act hard-done-by , 
but with gigs like this, he sure 
doesn't play like it 


MINOUA 



i — A socnul zoom coo) pact gives you this much. H 
A 75v wide angle lens ghes you this much more.' 


With the Riva Zoom 75 w, you get the whole 
picture, not just a part of it. 

Because unlike most compacts, its wide angle 
power zoom cakes you right in for 'the big close 
up' at 75mm and right out to an ultra-wide 28mm. 

And not only does it go to exceptional widths 
to give you what you wane. It also goes to 
exceptional lengths. 

Features include special modes for Macro, 


Night Portrait and Landscape; a flash system 
that's 'soft' on close ups, so your subject's not 
drained of colour; a Continuous Drive, enabling 
you to fire off shots in quick succession, even a 
retractable flash and lens cover. 

Now you can have the whole wide world in 
your hand. All for just £149.99. 

The Riva Zoom 75w. The compact with 
the wide angle zoom lens. 
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Thein creasing gap between rich and poor means disparities in health have become more marked. Frank Dobson said yesterday the Acheson report was an ambitions attempt to tackle the problem photographs - joppa matthews potu aw jed murray 


Radical reform urged on killer poverty 


Sarah BoMtoy 
llaiillfi Correspondent 


A MAJOR, indepen- 
dent inquiry yes- 
terday produced a 
radical blueprint 
for social change 
and reforms across every 
area of government to address 
the ill-health and shortened 
lives that go with poverty. 

The Government-commis- 
sioned report of Sir Donald 
Acheson, the former chief 

medical officer, calls for a 
refocusing of social, health, 
housing and transport poli- 
cies on thp less well-off. 

But although it accepts that 
poverty is die underlying 
reason for many early deaths 
and incidence of disease and 
urges that benefits for poor 
families should be increased, 
it stops short of recommend- 
ing higher taxes for the rich 
to close the wealth and health 
gap. If also attracted criticism 
for not costing its proposals. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary who commissioned 
tiae report, called it “a further 
stage in our unprecedented 
commitment . to tackle in- 
equalities in health* 

“No -.previous government 
haa ever , set itself mints ambi- 
tious targets. But we are con- 
fident we can succeed. That* s 
because the whole of the Gov- 
ernmantis taking action. Led 
by the Prime Minister,' aUthe 
Cabinet are working together 
to tackle the things that make 
peopled!” ...... 

But.^Jbe $sope of.the'i Acli- 
eson vision is huge, and .the 
reforms he recommends 
would inevitably be costly. 
Sir Donald warned that every 
area of cancenffimn the mal- 
nourished mothers who go 
without food to provide for 
their children to the lack of 
public transport, unemploy- 
ment and the need for more 
ftint and vegetables, most be 
addressed. 

"WeVbelieve that success 
will only come if implementa- 


How policies can change and save lives in our unfair society 



There are three main 
recommendations: 

□ All policies likely to 
have a direct or indirect ef- 
fect on health should be 
evaluated In terms of their 
impact on health inequal- 
ities — and they should 
favour the less well-off. 


□ The health of women of 
child-bearing age, expec- 
tant mothers and young 
children should be a 
priority. 


□ Action is needed to 
reduce income inequalities 
and i mprove the livxng 
standards of poor 
households. 


Others include: 

□ Cash or Increased wel- 
fare benefits to women who 


are pregnant or may be- 
come pregnant, young chil- 
dren and older people. 


□ Remove barriers for 
parents who want to work 
through affordable high- 
quality childcare. 


□ Pre-school education to 
focus on disadvantaged 
children who should also 
have more free and healthy 
school food. 


□ Further steps should be 
taken to increase employ- 
ment 


□ Better and more avail- 
able social housing. Better 
heating wwH insulation in 
existing houses. Better 
health care for the 
homeless. 


□ Services sensitive to the 
needs of ethnic minority 
groups should be devel- 
oped, promoting greater 
awareness of their health 
risks. 


□ High quality, affordable 
public transport system 
should be developed. 


□ Policies to reduce salt 
content of processed food, 
particularly in bread and 
cereals. Fluorldlsatlon of 
water supply. Increase 
breastfeeding. 


□ Policies to prevent sui- 
cide in young people and 
promote their sexual 
health. Increases in tobacco 
prices. Nicotine replace- 
ment therapy on 
p r escri p tion. 


tion takes place across a 
broad front,'’ he said yester- 
day. “Just to cherry-pick one 
or two of the sexy recommen- 
dations like nicotine replace- 
ment therapy or ftuoridisa- 
tion of the drinking water 
won't achieve much on their 
own unless we look at the 
redistribution of resources in 
society. Most of. the depart- 
ments of state win have to 
make xratior changes in their 
policy profile if anything 
much is to happen.” 

The cost of changing society 
was not a matter for his team, 
he'a^.wbftihad, been told by 
the Government not to look at 
the issue. ? Affordability Is not 
a matter for .scientists but for 
poli ti cians," he said. 

The Acheson report comes 
IB years after the ground- 
breaking Black report, com- 
missioned by a Labour gov- 
ernment which then felL It 
was famously slipped out on a 
public holiday in limited 

numbers in 1980 by the Tories 
trying to bury the link 
spelled out by Sir Douglas 


Black between poverty and 
m-health. 

Since then, Britain has 
steadily become an even more 
unequal society. And as the 
gap between the wealth at the 
top and the bottom of the lad- 
der has widened, so the dis- 
parities in health have be- 
come more marked. 

Across nearly every area of 
disease from stroke to lung 
cancer and including mental 
health, accidents and suicide, 
the statistics show a health 
gradient across the social 
Spectrum from rich to poor. 
The likelihood of having a 
limiting long-standing Illness 
runs from 17 per cent of men 
aged 45 to 84 in the profes- 
sional classes to 48 per cent of 
the unskilled. Death, rates 
have fallen across an social 
groups, but far more among 
the rich than the poorest By 
the late 1980s, those at the fop 
could expect to live on aver- 
age to 75. Those at the bot- 
tom, to 70. 

The 164-page report is par- 
ticularly concerned about the 


plight of women of child-bear- 
ing age, expectant mothers 
arid young childr en. Women 
in disadvantaged groups are 

more likely to be under-nour- 
ished themselves and have 
smaller babies. Children who 
are thin or stunted at birth 
have an increased risk of 
heart disease in later life, and 
their own children are likely 
to be Just as unhealthy. 

The report outlined evi- 
dence that a family-of-four liv- 
ing on income support only 
receives between 67 per cent 
and 90 per cent of the mini- 
mum for an adequate stan- 
dard of living. 

“Mothers reliant on state 
benefits may not be . able to 
afford a healthy diet and may 
go short at food in order to 
feed their children,” states 
the report It recommends 
that the welfare benefits of 
women who are pregnant or 
of an age to become pregnant 
and children and old people 
should be increased. 

Professor Hilary Graham, 
Director of the Economic and 


Social Research Council’s 
Health Variations Pro- 
gramme and one of Sir Don- 
ald's team, said at the launch 
that benefits might need to be 
increased by 25 per cent 
The report was widely wel- 
comed. especially by those 
who felt the Government 
should be doing more. The 
Child Poverty Action Group 
called it “a wake-up call to the 
Government and to all politi- 
cians. It is a scandal that poor 
parents go without food so 
that their children can eat” 

. Anna Coote, director of the 
King's Fund public health 
programme, said the inquiry 
provided “incontrovertible 
evidence that people pay the 
price of poverty with their 
health and their lives.” 

James Appleyard. for the 
British Medical Association, 
said the Government “must 
have known that a radical 
agenda to tackle poverty was 
the only logical outcome of 
such a review". 
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European standardised mortality rates by social 
class, man aged 20-64, England and Wales 
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A diet of chips, beans and Reduced food 


Martin Wainwright on one 

mother’s struggle and how it 
has taken its toll on the family 


The family's plight bears out much of the Acheson report 


PHOTOGRAPH: DON MePHffi 


NGELA Hankey gave 
L up a healthy diet when 
third nhiid coin- 
cided with a Benefits 
Agency slapdown of the 
£21.45 weekly cheque she 
was getting- as disability 
money for stress. 

Relatively pricey low-cal- 
orie foods were dropped 
from a budget which has to 
provide fixU-fot m il k, fresh 
vegetables and other body- 
builders for the children. 

“I used to watch my 
weight,” she said, in an in- 
terview room at a Salford 
citizen’s advice bureau. 
“That's out of the question 
now, because the money 
has to go on the kids.” 

■ Mrs Hankey, aged 34 and 


from a bleak council estate 
in Bury, Greater Manches- 
ter, bears out much of the 
reasoning in Sir Donald 
Acheson's report. The pinch 
on her benefits, especially 
two half-year periods when 
She lost Invalidity and had 
to go through draining ap- 
peals to get tt back, has af- 
fected her health and possi- 
bly her family’s. 

She split up with an alco- 
holic partner when her 
daughter, now eight, and 
son. now seven, were new 
at school. She gets by on in- 
come snpport Of £50.35, 
topped up with £17.30 
weekly payments for each 
child, and £11.05 lone 
parent rate. The money 


goes with frightening speed 
on essentials — power and 
council tax — and the er- 
ratic nature of her invalid- 
ity benefit does not help. 

“I never know when 
they'll try to stop it again," 
she says, still feeling the 
humiliation of the medicals 
she had to take this sum- 
mer to get the cash back in 
September, after it was 
stopped for five months. 

Her economy is long-Eam- 
lliar with the supermarket's 
Reduced shelf and the day- 
before-sell-by-but-stai-fresh 
fruit and vegetables high- 
lighted by red stickers. 

“The kids are faddy, too. 
They only want to eat cer- 
tain things, usually the 
wrong ones like McDon- 
ald's or Burger King, but 
there’s no money to go to 
places like that in onr 
house,” says Mrs Hankey, 
whose brief return to work 
as a water safety teacher 


ended when third child 
Dean arrived a year ago. 

“I felt so angry about [the 
Government] suggesting 
single women are scroung- 
ers that I wrote to Tony 
Blair. I told him I’ve got a 
job — it’s called Being a 
Mother, and it's a lot more 
tiling and hard work than 
loads of *real' jobs.” 

Mrs Hankey is keen on 
staying at home for the two 
school-age children, fired 
by unhappy schoolgirl 
memories of an empty 
house when her mother was 
at work. ‘1 always want to 
be here for them wben they 
get hack and I bate leaving 
them with anyone else. Now 
I've got Dean [whose father, 
Angela’s boyfriend, lives 
separately from the family], 
I can’t imagine going to 
work and putting him into 
a nursery or trying to get a 
childminder.” 

Angela's babies have all 


been small — another phe- 
nomenon noted by Sir Don- 
ald. She says: 'Tm glad he's 
saying they should change 
the tax system and put 
more money into benefits. 
But will they? Will they 
heck.” 

Angela’s daughter shows 
signs of being affected by 
the stress — and possibly 
the dietary shortfalls 
which alarm Sir Donald. 
The nine-year-old, who 
weighed 5lb 5oz at birth, 
bas developed “unusual 
faddiness'', her mother 
says. “She won't eat stuff 
from certain shops, or have 
food in particular friends' 
houses,” says Angela, who 
bas added previous “unth- 
inkables” like chips and 
beans to her own diet 
recently in an attempt to af- 
ford different food for the 
family. 

Names have been changed at 
the interviewee 's request. 
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Blair faces up to continental divide 


THE EURO: The issue that tore 
theTories apart threatens Labour 
as the EU’s leftwing consensus 
adds impetus to centralisation 


MXcfiael white and 
Ian Trajnor 


I F one mood-shift symbol- 
ised the changed politi- 
cal landscape under New 
Labour it was Tony 
Blair's capacity to push 
the European issue off the 
front pages of newspapers 
which once used it to bring 
John Major to his knees. 

Suddenly, dangerously, it is 
back on page one of the Tory 
tabloids. Ministers claim to 
be unruffled. "Rupert Mur- 
doch is a businessman, not an 
Ideologue. He’ll come round," 
they predict “Look at the 
Tories, still fighting over 
Europe.” And “it's all a mat- 
ter of timing." 

Uncertainty yesterday 
about the sudden threat of 
uniform tax rates from Fin- 
land to the Mediterranean 
prompted Gordon Brown to 
say "no one is proposing any 
change In VAT' and to renew 
his bucket pledge not to raise 

domestic rates. 

Euro-sceptics in both main 
parties doubt it As for Mr 
B lair , the arch Euro-pragma- 
tist, he is unimpressed by 
recent talk of a new centre- 
left consensus in the Euro- 
pean Union since Gerhard 
Schroder won power in Ger- 
many In September. In Bonn, 
Paris, Rome and even Madrid, 
his centre-left allies want help j 
In covering their exposed cen- 
tre flank, not their left, he 
tells colleagues. 

Europe never really went 
away. It has flared up periodi- 
cally since election day, most 
dangerously when Mr 
Brown's Treasury team tried 
to massage Britain’s attitude 
towards membership of the 
single currency. 

Mr Blair's genius. Car more 
successful, has been the 
gentler approach to joining 
the euro — the shifting of 
public expectations from “if 
we Join” to "when we join". 
Voters are comforted by the 


twin-lock of the Prime Minis- 
ter and Chancellor: putting 
the national interest first and, 
when the time is ripe, seeking 
permission from the elector- 
ate in a referendum, almost 
certainly after the next elec- 
tion is safely won. 

Global economic turbu- 
lence provided a useful dis- 
traction this summer, allow- 
ing Mr Blair and Mr Brown to 
preach the statesmanlike vir- 
tues of responsibility and co- 
operation. But the launch 
date for the euro, barely five 
weeks away, makes the mo- 
mentum across the Channel 
impossible to ignore. 

The single currency is an op- 
portunity and a danger for the 
government If the euro is an 
instant success, being inside 
Euroland will look cosier for 
the battered pound and jittery 
exporters. “A zone of stability” 
In a troubled world was bow 
Mr Blair described it at last 
June’s EU summit In Cardiff. 

Even the Dally Mail might 
be Impressed by cheaper 
euro-denominated mortgages. 
Instead the Mail Is up in arms 
at the prospect of EU "tax 
harmonisation”, by which it 
fears that zero-rating on Brit- 1 
ish food, children's clothing, 
newspapers even, will end by . 
Brussels flat and corporation 
tax wQl rise to EU levels with | 
Income tax not for behind. 

Throw into the mix last 
weekend's New European 
Way statement by 11 out of 15 
centre-left finan ce ministers, 
plus Rolls-Royce’s improbable 
threat to relocate in foe US if 
the social chapter pushes up 
costs. It has the usual sus- 
pects — the Mail, Sun, Times 
and Telegraph — back on 
Brussels' case. 

Europe in the shape of the 
German finance minister, Os- 
kar Lafontaine, is giving them 
plenty of ammunition. Mr La- 
fontaine has beefed up his 
powers at the expense of the 
economics ministry by insist- 
ing on being given the latter’s 
responsibility for European 



CHANCELLOR Qo rt ia nd SchrBder’s honaymoon ha* bwn 
cut short. Only two months after winning an historic elec- 
tion victory, the Social Democratic leader stands daUy 
accused of being asleep at the wheeL 

Senior party and government sources say that neither he 
nor his team were prepared for taking office, and were 
token aback by the scale of their victory on September 27. 

His regional allies In the 16 German states have mounted 
a revolt again st Ms economic and tax policies. Industry is in 
the throes of rabelliofi with 1 00 prominent businessmen 
about to unveil a manifesto savaging the new government 9 * 
pollciee. The governments earn panel of economic advi- 
sers also panned Ids policies as Inconsistent uninspiring, 
and Incoherent. 

Within the govern m ent rows are raging over green taxes, 
■nmlyMSon, nuclea r pow er , foreign policy and welfare 
reforms. Mr Schroder appears to be playing a longer game 
and admits the change of regime could have got off to a 
better start Since talking office, he lias visited Washtagton, 
Moscow and a stream of European capitals. He said y es ter- 
day he would begin con c en tra t ing on Ms d om es t i c agenda. 



JOSCmCA. FISCHER, the f o r m e r street lighter, tmd driver, 
and Greens leader who has been catapulted on to the world 
stage as Germany's foreign minister, has been careful to 
avoid mistakes in Ms wh ir lw i nd tour of foreign capitate. 

But this week he has been at the centre of two controver- 
sies which raise serious questions about the cohesion and 
harmony within Chancellor Gerhard Schr&der’s cabinet. 

Reiterating a policy shift; enshrined in the coalition pact 
agreed between Ms Greens and Mr SehrBder*s Social Dem- 
ocrats, he said Germany wanted Nato to reverse Its mHRary 
doctrine and pledge no first use of nudear weapons. He 
then called fora single European state with one constitu- 
tion, one currency, one army, and one foreign policy. 

The nuclear mrtxsthie came Just as his cabinet colleague, 
Rudolf Scharping, the defence minister, was making hra 
debut visit to Washington where he had to engage In fran- 
tic damage l im itation to soothe the furious Americans. 

Ms bow, lb- Sehrfider, beat a retreat yesterday on the 
single European state notion, although the consensus 
among mainstream German pofitfdms and parties is that 
in the longer-term Mr flscher wiU be proved right. 



OSKAR LAFONTAINE ha* fumed into Hw biggest Euro- 
bogeyman of the British tabloid and rightwlnfl press sinc e 
the days of "Up Yours DeJors”. The powerful finance minis- 
ter mad chairman of the Social Democrats, however, 
relishes verbal fisticuffs whether with central bankers or 
xenophobic editorial writers and is already laughing off Ms 
ne w-fe u nd status as Jacques Del or* Mark Two- 

In the past month, Mr Lafontalwc has given a co nvincing 
impiwtinn of me an ing business, k u owtog what he wants, 
and how he Intends to go about getting It. In this respect, 

he is unique hi the new German government. 

He deHbentsly picked a tight over Interest rates with the 
German central bank — not usually advisable In Germany. 

But hi* real target te the European central hank which wffl 
be naming the single currency from January. 

He has also sparked a row through his advocacy of “har- 
monised taxes'* on companies and on Interest earnings 
across the European Union. In the process holms made 
many enemies both within Germany and abroad. But be 
shows little sign of backing down or being chastened. 

Profiles by lan Traynar 


economic paUcy-makfog. 

Armed with this extra au- 
thority be began laying out 
his vision of “a more social 
Europe". Ultimately, he 
wants a level playing field 
across the European Union 
which eradicates competitive 
advantages in fiscal, invest- 
ment and wages policy. 

It means tax havens such as 
the Channel Islands, the Isle of 
Man, and Luxembourg have to 
go. It means that Ireland's low 
corporation taxes are inadmis- 
sible since they are a disincen- 
tive to foreign investment 
elsewhere in the union. 

It also means — in stark 
contrast to foe government of 
Helmut EoU, which wanted 
to keep employment policy 
under national remit — 


Europe-wide macro-eco- 
nomic policies aimed at creat- 
ing jobs and triggering 
growth. 

While much of foe Lafon- 
taine agenda is targeted at the 
medium term, he appears de- 
termined to use his dose 
relationship with his French 
counterpart, Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn, and Germany’s 
forthcoming EU presidency, 
to make a start on levelling 
Europe’s playing field. 

Mr Lafontaine complains 
about the negative impact of 
"social, tax, and wage dump- 
ing" in foe EU. Several big 
German banks, for example, 
are being investigated for aid- 
ing and abetting tax evasion 
by advising their clients to 
put their savings in German 


hanks in Luxembourg and 
thus avoid the German tax on 
interest earnings. 

He is also miffed that Deut- 
sche Bank should site one of 
its subsidiaries in Dublin to 
benefit from much lower com- 
pany taxes. 

The launch of foe euro. Mr 
Lafontaine believes, win be 
the trigger for starting to 
level the playing field, feaHing 
ultimately towards foe eco- 
nomic governance of Europe, 
always advocated by the 
French and best exemplified 
by Jacques Defers, as the po- 
litical counterweight to the 
independent European Cen- 
tral Bank (ECB). 

Mr Lafontaine’ s robust ap- 
proach and foe response from 
Britain's rightwing press is I 


bad news for Mr Blair, who 
has invested a great deal in 
keeping Fleet Street on side. 
But Lord Rothermere and Sir 
David English, both dead this 
year, are no longer at foe 
Mall to restrain the Euro- 
sceptic zeal of the editor, Paul 
Dacre. The Telegraph team is 
unashamedly Ideological. 

Worse, the new boy at the 
Sun, David Yelland, wants to 
cut a dash, though this week’s 
attack on Mr Lafontaine as 
the “most dangerous man In 
Europe" lacked the resonance 
of Kelvin McKenzie’s “Up 
Yours, Delors” 

The reality is that Gordon 
Brown hopes to use the new 
centre-left ascendancy to tilt 
the fiscally restrictive ECB 
towards a more expansionist 


frame of mind. 

That means encouraging 
“borrowing for investment" 
as Brown-speak puts it. and 
using New Labour techniques 
to start cutting Europe's 17 
million dole queue. But 
squabbling across Europe, es- 
pecially Inside the fragile 
Bonn coalition, underlines 
how delicate is foe consensus 
for such talk. 

In London yesterday, foe 
European Commissioner for 
monetary union, Yves-Thi- 
bault de Silguy, was politely 
cool about it all, making plain 
that harmonisation of VAT. 
energy and excise taxes is in- 
deed on the agenda, as are 
business taxes where they af- 
fect "the smooth operation of 
the single market”. 


"This does not mean the UK 
will be forced to accept levels 
of tax which apply to other 
EU countries because on this 
matter unanimity rules/* he 
said. Euro-sceptics doubt it* 
knowing how Euro-creep 
works in practice. 

Britain’s rivals want to 
nobble its low corporate tax 
rates to prevent Britain get- 
ting so much US and Japa- 
nese investment, they warn. 
Most Labour MPs are con- 
temptuous of William 
Hague’s “uot-for-10-years” ap- 
proach to the euro. More ami- 
no us Is the Tory unity, 
against tax harmonisation. 
Kan Clarke is against it. 
Asked about it yesterday. 
Chris Patten instantly con- 
demned it too. 


Taxing times for 
European Union 



r*i HARMONISATION: Too 

| many governments worry 
that if the Union does not act, 
the market will do it for them 


Mark Miner 


B russels, in the 
shape of single mar- 
ket commissioner 
Mario Monti, wants 
to bring rates of tax 
in areas like value added tax, 
excise duties, and energy into 
line. For Mr Monti, moving 
towards similar rates of tax 
would improve the efficiency 
of foe single market 
The amount of tax people or 
companies have to pay may 
affect their economic decision 
making. So having different 
tax rates may create "distor- 
tions" — people making dif- 
ferent decisions from those 
they would have taken if tax 
rates had been the same. 

Anyone visiting Cite 
Europe, near Calais, in the 
run up to Christmas is likely 
to see Mr Monti’s distortions 
inaction. 

Lower excise duties of alco- 
hol have made the giant 
stores a magnet for British 
shoppers — much to the cha- 
grin of rival vendors in the 
south-east of England. 

But, excise duties apart, 
Britain has relatively few tax 
rates compared to other areas 
of Europe. In particular, food, 
children's clothes, and, it 
must be said, newspapers are 
exempt from VAT. 

Not that the harmonisation , 
would be all bad news for 
Britain. 

As the Calais booze queues 
show, if British excise duties 1 
were to be “harmonised” they : 
would — provided the Scandi- 1 


navians could be kept on 
board — ■ be more likely to be 
lowered rather than 
increased. 

Another area of concern is 
stamp duty — foe tax paid 
when you buy a house. In 
Britain it is very low — 1 per 
cent on properties worth less 
than £250,000, reflecting foe 
British propensity for moving 
house — but to Belgium it can 
run as high as 12.5 per cent 

Harmonisation at that level 
would make moving house 
even more prohibitively 
expensive. 

Nor is Belgium on its own. 
France, Greece, and Portugal 
have stamp duty levels in 
double figures, while only 
Germany and Sweden are 
dose to the British level. 

For many in Britain that 
would be bad enough but the 
new German government 
wants to go further. Feisty fi- 
nance minis ter Oskar Lafon- 
taine wants to clamp down on 
“off-shore" tax havens like 
Andorra, San Marino, Mo- 
naco, Luxembourg and the 
Channel Islands, and to bring 
corporate tax rates Into line. 

It is the last proposal which 
raises the most Ire. Corporate 
tax rates vary widely within 
the EU and, just as few excise 
duties, affect where we buy 1 
our booze, so corporate tax 
rates may play a part in 
which EU countries compa- 
nies choose to invest 

Take Britain and France, 
for example. The difference in 
corporate tax rates is 10 per- 
centage points. In simple 
terms, if a company was plan- 


ning a plant where It expected 
to make pre-tax profits of £100 
million, it would find itself 
paying £10 million a year 
more tax in France than In 
Britain. 

It does not take a genius to 
work out that could affect in- 
vestment thinking . 

[ It is not simply a question 
of rates of tax. As Joy Svasti- 
Salee. head of international 
tax at accountants EjPMG, 
points out, the tax base on 
which tax is levied is also im- 
portant in determining the ac- 
tual amount of tax which 
companies pay. 

Taxation is only one factor 
affecting investment deci- 
sions — employment costs 
also have to be taken Into ac- 
count. which is why some 
British companies, most I 
recently the aero-engine man- 
ufacturer Rolls-Royce, are 
worrying publicly about foe 
impact of euro-inspired social 
and labour costs. 

But though tax rates are not 
the sole driver a? investment 
decisions, Ms Svasti-Salee ac- 
knowledges that they do have 
an effect 

"For mobile companies it 
does have an effect We have 
seen that In Holland, Bel- 
gium, and more recently 
Ireland" 

Taxation matters are meant 
to be left to national govern- 
ments — though the EU mem- 
bers have put together a deal 
to prevent the development of 
“harmful" policies — that is. 
those which would give indi- 
vidual countries too big an 
advantage In the competition 



Stocking np in Calais, where the lower excise duties on alcohol have made the giant stores a magnet for British shoppers photograph: graham turner 


for Investment and jobs. 

Indeed foe Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, has said Britain 
will use its veto with the EU 
to block tax measures which 
it regards as unacceptable. 

Mr Brown said earlier this 
week: "As fer-as Britain is 
concerned tax policy is ma 
in Britain not in Europe. It is 
by cutting taxes, not by rais- 
ing them, that Is foe way for- 
ward to create Jobs.” 

The issue is not one of Brit- 
ain against the rest Other 
governments, including Ire- 
land and the Netherlands, are 
against corporate tax 
harmonisation. 

Mr Mooti. too, is trying to 
persuade the German govern- 
ment to take a softer line on 
corporate tax harmonisation, 
but the Issue will not go away. 
Too many governments win 
worry that if foe EU does not 
Introduce tax harmonisation, 
the market will do it for them 
— by moving sufficient in- 
vestment to few tax destina- 
tions and forcing other 
countries to fall into line with 
the light taxers. 
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For Brussels, moving towards similar rates of tax 
would improve the efficiency of the single market 
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allotted to review the case. He 
has to decide whether to 
allow the process cf extradi- 
tion. to Spain to continue or to 
send the 83-year-old former 
dictator home to Chile. 

The planned meeting be- 
tween the two foreign minis- 
ters follows Wednesday’s 3-2 
majority ruling by law. lords 
that Pinochet is not immune 
from prosecution on charges 
of genocide, torture and 
terrorism. 

A Foreign Office spokes- 
man said Mr Cook had a 
“short but very amicable” 
telephone conversation with 
Mr Insulxa cm Wednesday 
night in which the TnpgHng 
was arranged for this 
afternoon. 

Mr Cook will ten Mr In- 
snlza that the case must be 
decided by Judicial process, 
over which the Foreign Secre- 
tary has no influence. His 
concern is only with relations 
between Britain and Chile. . 

Tn its many communica- 
tions with the Foreign Office, 
the government in Santiago 
has been careful so Ear to 
avoid escalating the crisis. 
'There has been no threat of 
breaking off relations,” the 
FO spokesman said. 

Mr Insulza wfll also make 
representations to Spanish, 
authorities during his trip to 
Europe. Chile has vowed to 
contest the law lords’ r ulin g, 
arguing that Britain should 
recognise Pinochet's immu- 
nity as a senator and that 
Spain has no authority to 
judge crimes allegedly com- 
mitted in Chile. 

lint night Written repre- 
sentations from the Chilean 
embassy were lodged with the 
Foreign Office. They will be 



bans are in. When he has 
read them he will discuss the 
case with dvil servants from 




deals with extradition. 

Conservative MPs yester- 
day continued to push for Pi- 
nochet to be allowed to go 
borne. The shadow foreign 
secretary, Michael Howard, 
urged Mr Straw to halt the ex- 
tradition process: “We think 
this has gone on for too tong.” 

The former Tory defence 
secretary, Michael Portillo, 
said Pinochet’s arrest was in- 
defensible and drew a com- 
parison between his treat- 
ment and the Government’s 
dealings with the Sinn Fein 
president, Gerry Adams. 

Celebrations and protests 
turned sour In Santiago on 
Wednesday night There were 
more than 100 arrests as Pino- 
chet supporters hlocked roads 
and scuffled with police near 
the Spanish ambassador’s res- 
idence, while a march by op- 
ponents in the city centre was 
dispersed using water cannon. 

In Spain it was reported 
that the centre-right govern- 
ment 1 b secretly hoping that 
Mr Straw wfll block extradi- 
tion. While the prime minis- 
ter,. Jos6 Marla Aznar, has in- 
sisted on letting justice run 
its course, he would be "over- 


caL dilemma a government 


i r-I 


and diplomacy 
after judgment 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 

B RITAIN faces a diplo- 
matic nightmare in 
relations with Chile 
after, the 1 law lords' judgment 
cm General -Pinochet, with 
fears of retaliation over trade, 
investment and military 
links. 

Foreign Office officials said 
yesterday they hqpe ties will 
continue on an even keel, but 
privately there is concern 
that one of the OS’s strangest 
bilateral relationships in 
Tattn America may suffer 
serious damage. 

"Obviously we are doing 
everything we can to mini- 
mise any impact on the wider 
relationship,” one official 
said. ' 

Yet an initial surve y of the 
damage looks grim. Britain's 
embassy and the residence of 
ambassador Glynne Evans in 
Santiago have already seen 
angry demonstrations of 
thousands cf people burning 
British flags. 

On Wednesday night BBC 
correspondent Ben Brown 
reported that he, his producer 
and' cameraman bad been 
dragged into a building and 
kicked and punched hy Pino- 

chet supporters. 

There is also concern that 
ex-military and secret police 
personnel may seek to in- 
flame the situation further. : 

The Foreign Office says 
Britons should not visit Chile 
nriieas it is essential, advice 
which has angered a govern- 
ment anxious to promote 
tourism. 

British officials were 
relieved when President 
Eduardo Frei said on Wednes- 
day that he would not be pres- 
sured tTTfa retaliation, but one 
conservative' senator has 
called for a boycott of both 


British and Spanish goods: 

Michael Valdes-Scot, of the 
Latin American Trade Advi- 
sory Group, predicted that 
British companies bidding for 
privatisation contracts could 
suffer. There is a lot of ill 
feding," he said. “Eighty-five 
per cent of the private sector 
will be pro-Pinochet. They are 
the pushers and shovers.” 

Chile is Britain's third larg- 
est market in Latin America, 
with over £200 million worth 
erf exports last year, although 
its market share is poor com- 
pared with US and European 
competitors. 

In normal times. London 
and Santiago have' little to 
disagree about: their worst 
row in recent years was over 
a hefty 70 per cent duly im- 
posed on Scotch whisky, de- 
signed to protect Chile's local 
tipple, the teqnfla-likeplsco. 

Historically, British influ- 
ence is strong, from the early 
19th century straggle for in- 
dependence from Spain led by 
the Irish-born Bernardo 
O'Higgins, to current aid pro- 
grammes helping good gover- 
nance ■ and environment 


Mflitaiy training and pro- 
curement links are dose. Pi- 
nochet was visiting a Royal 
Ordnance factory.; (which the 
Government Is at pains to say 
has now been privatised) 
while British. Aerospace and 
Saab are competing against 
US and French rivals to sell 
their Grtpeh muM-rols air- 
craft to the Chilean air force. 

1 Yet some fed that images of 
an older Britain misled Chil- 
eans into underestimating 
what the law lords would do. 
“People here thought they 
were just a bunch of fuddy- 
duddies in wigs," said one 
Santiago-based Briton. “Lots 
of Chileans just don’t have a 
good understanding ...of the 
way the UK is today." . 


Resnais suddenly burst into 
sung, doing a fair ImHartlon 
of Chevalier, like one of the 
characters in hid latest film. 
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Japanese judges take 30 seconds to destroy second world war veterans’ compensation hopes after half a century of campaigning 


Atrocity 
victims 
lineup 
to sue 

Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 


B RITAIN’S former pris- 
oners of war are not the 
only ones seeking com- 
pensation over war crimes 
committed more than 50 
years ago: there is a list of 
governments, organisations 
and individuals demanding 
redress from the Japanese 

government, which seems un- 
able to satisfy anyone with 
the way it says sorry. 

Even while the POWs were 
listening to the Tokyo district 
court's Judgment yesterday, 
controversy over the nature 
of a suitable apology threat- 
ened to overshadow an histor- 
ic visit to Tokyo by the Chi- 
nese president. Jiang Zemin. 

The Japanese prime minis- 
ter. Keizo Obuchi. voiced 
"remorse and apology'” for 
Tokyo's aggression toward 
China, but it was widely 
reported that this did not go 
as far as Beijing had de- 
manded. Although officials 
denied any rift, the continued 
sensitivities were glaring. 

Tokyo had more success 
last month during a visit by 
the South Korean president, 
Kim Dae Jung, who accepted 
a similar apology, in writing. 
Although Seoul declared sat- 
isfaction with Japan's expres- 
sion of atonement, there were 
protests in South Korea by 

“comfort women" who were 
forced to provide sex for Japa- 
nese troops. 

The women have launched 
lawsuits in Japanese courts 
demanding compensation. 
There are about 30 cases 
pending relating to wartime 
atrocities, including a group 
of Dutch forced labourers 
awaiting a ruling on Monday. 
“All these legal cases show 



An emotional Arthur Titherlngton addresses a news conference after the Japanese court 
had ruled against the claim of former prisoners of war photograph- haruyoshi yamagughi 


that Japan has still not prop- 
erly atoned for the past," said 
lawyer Tsuchiya Koken, who 
represents victims of biologi- 
cal warfare experiments. 

‘The problem is that the 
judges are not independent 
They know that if they hand 
down decisions that go against 


the wishes of their superiors, 
they win not be promoted." 

Masao Yamaguchi, dean of 
culture studies at Sapporo 
University, said Japan has a 
different sense of culpability 
than Germany. 

"There remains a feeling 
that the Allies were more res- 


ponsible for the war than 
Japan. Many also see the 
atomic bombings of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki as proof ! 
that we were victimised more 
than Germany," he said. “For 
these and other reasons. Japa- 
nese people have largely kept 
silent about the war." 


Fathers are getting better at parenting, says senior judge 


Sarah Hail 


F athers fighting for the 

right to care for their chil- 
dren. received endorsement 
yesterday from one of the 
country's most senior judges. 

Mr Justice Cazalet a judge 
in the High Court Family Div- 
ision. indicated that attitudes 
to men's parenting abilities 
had changed, as he ruled that 
a two-year-old boy should 
remain with his father. 


Upholding a Cambridge 
county court ruling made in 
September, the judge said: 
"Fathers are much better 
equipped to look after their 
children nowadays than they 
were some 10 years ago." 

Last month, musician Bob 
Geldof gained custody over 
his three children by Paula 
Yates after a long-running, 
bitterly-contested legal battle. 
The latest official figures 
reveal that children stay with 
their mothers in 95 per cent of 


cases. The remainder stay 
with their father, are cared 
for jointly by both parents, or 
are placed in care. 

The judge's comments 
reflect a tentative trend, ac- 
cording to the pressure group 
Families Need Fathers, which 
represents 3,000 parents seek- 
ing custody. Its chairman, 
Jim Parton, said the percent- 
age of children going to 
fathers had doubled to 2 per 
emit in the past year. 

“Ten years ago. it was vir- 


tually unheard of for this to 
happen — but in the last cou- 
ple of years, we estimate the 
□umbers have doubled.” be 
said. 

“But it is still a very mini- 
mal amount And, while there 
is an increasing awareness 
that fathers are good parents 
— and the judge's comments 
reflect this — they tend to get 
custody when the mother is a 
drug addict, has a depressive 
illness or some other social 
problems." 
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T okyo court rules 
out POWs’ claim 


Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 
and Rory Carroll 


I N LESS than 30 seconds 
three Japanese judges 
yesterday rejected the 
compensation claim of 
former Allied prisoners 
of war. devastating veterans 
who fear that a half century 
of campaigning has failed. 

A renewed legal challenge 
to the Japanese government 
was imm ediately lodged but 
was thought unlikely to suc- 
ceed after Tokyo district 
court refused to accept that 
maltreatment bad occurred 
Arthur Titherlngton, aged 
76, who survived slave labour 
in a Taiwan mine, left the 
court in silence and walked to 
the Japanese parliament “1 
spat on the floor. I then 
stormed away and wandered 
around to another entrance 
where there were more police 
and 1 repeated my action.” 

The former Royal Corps 
despatch rider and six other 
plaintiffs from Britain, the 
United States, Australia and 
New Zealand were represent- 
ing about 20.000 former POWs 
and civilian detainees or 
their widows — 13,000 from 
Britain. The £290 million suit 
was filed four years ago. 

Mr Titherington. chairman 


Sequence of events 


1942; Hie largest British 
army ever to lay down its 

arms surrenders to Japan 
.1942-45: A third of 50.000 
British POWs die of disease, 
forced labour, and beatings 
1951: Survivors receive £76 
under San Francisco treaty 
1971: Survivors protest 
when Emperor Hirohito 
pays state visit to Britain 
1989: Foreign Office insists 
compensation issue is 
settled 

1994: Survivors launch 
£290 million compensation 


claim for cruel and 
inhuman treatment 
1998: Japan expresses 
remorse to people who 
suffered In second world 
war. Compensation not 
offered 

February: Arthur 
Titherington and others 
give evidence in Tokyo. 
May: Survivors turn backs 
on Emperor Akihito as he Is 
driven down The Mall 
November 26: 
Compensation claim 
rejected. Appeal lodged 


of the Japanese Labour Camp 
Survivors’ Association, made 
a tearful address to a press 
conference: “There is no jus- 
tice in this country.” 

The judges dismissed the 
case in a two-sentence r uling . 
In a written summary 
released later, the judges said 
the plaintiffs, as individuals, 
were not entitled to sue the 
government either under the 
Hague Convention of 1907 or 
under customary interna- 
tional law. As a result, the 
judges were not prepared to 
give a ruling on the facts. 

This meant that harrowing 
personal testimonies given 


twice by the POWs were ig- 
nored, even though the facts 
were uncontested. 

“I have never been more in- 
sulted in ray life than this 
morning,” ‘said Henk Zeeman, 
from New Zealand. ‘The judge 
dismissed the disasters of the 
Pacific with a casual denial. 
Japan is hiding behind vague 
legal technicalities.” 

The plaintiffs said the judg- 
ment was made on political 
grounds, because Japan 
feared a flood of similar calls 
for compensation from mil- 
lions of other war victims. 

Sadaaki Numata. of the for- 
eign ministry, denied the ac- 


cusation. "The case ran its 
course to the judiciary and 
we respect the decision made 
by the court." 

The Foreign Office said it 
remained constrained by the 
1951 San Francisco peace 
treaty which fixed compensa- 
tion at £76 tbr POWs and £49 
for civilian detainees, but the 
plaintiffs argued this did not 
preclude further individual 
claims. 

Their solicitor, Martyn 
Day, said Japan could not ac- 
cept what it did in the war. 
“We are feeling so absolutely 
desolate that we have been 
treated in this way, that it Is 
hard to actually get to grips 
with what’s happened. 

"We will appeal, but in the 
light of this, we will be ap- 
pealing with a heavy heart" 

The appeal, expected to be 
heard in 12 months time, 
could last a further year if It 
goes to the supreme court By 
then 20 per cent of the former 
prisoners could have died, 
said Mr Day. A third have 
died in the past six years. 

Mr Day and his Japanese 
colleagues, who are working 
on a no win. no fee basis, have 
clocked up an estimated £1 
million- Travel and other ex- 
penses have cost the plaintiffs 
£150,000. The government 
pays its own costs. 
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FREE STANDARD 
INSTALLATION 
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DIGITAL SATELLITE 
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Digital Satellite Systems are £199.99t 
when you agree to have your phone 
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SkyDigitaJ is available at 
Comet, giving you more 
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amazing picture and 
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up to five different 
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documentary channels 
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channels. 

To help you plan your 
viewing, Skygtade. the 
on-screen TV listings 
guide, gives you a 
complete viewing glide 
to every channel. 
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you need for SkyDigrtai 
at Comet AB our TVs 
are cBgital compatible - 
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WfcJescreens to maxi- 
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Panasonic 32- WMncrawi 
Doftiy Pro-Logte TV 
Modal TXW33D2DPC 
Paco Digital SataBtto System 
Modal 2200D1G 
Packags pries C1490SB 
BUY NOW PAY YEAR 2000” 

In order to experience 
SkyDigftal just come to 
our Demonstration Area 
m store, where our 
friendly and fufiy-frained 
staff will be glad to help. 
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Stand ing ovation for message of forgiving, forgetting and a future of living closer together from British PM ‘with Ireland in my blood' 

Blair woos and wins over the Irish 


John MuUIn 
Ireland Correspondent 


W ITH the tricol- 
our of greeu, 
white and gold, 
at his shoulder, 
Tony Blair 
shamelessly wooed Irish par- 
liamentarians yesterday with 
tales of his Celtic roots. He 
even tried a little Gaelic, and 
they were, enraptured. 

Nelson Mandela, John. F 
Kennedy and BQl Clinton had 
been there before him, hut vtr 
Blair, after a quick bite of the 
lip, became the first British 
prime minister to address the 
Oireachtas, both Houses of 
Parliament, in Dublin. It was. 
as Speaker Seamus Pattison 
said, a significant step for- 
ward in the maturing rel- 
ationship between Britain 
anH Ireland. 

Mr Blair told members of 
the Dail and Seanad that he 
felt profoundly th e immensi ty 
of the honour they bestowed 
by inviting him to speak at 
Leinster House. 

He offered his thanks, in 
Irish. The sole Sinn Fein TD, 
Caoimhghin O Caolain, 
Joined the generous applause. 

It -was a solemn yet 
strangely informal affair. 
Cherie Blair and Celia Lar- 
kin, partner of the Irish 
prime minister, Bertie Ahem, 
sat in the distinguished visi- 
tors’ gallery, nudging. Their 
giggles carried across the Dad 
chamber. It was packed with 
300 politicians and guests, 

man y h unch ad in the »i^ 

Mr Blair told them Ireland 
was in his blood. His grand- 
mother ran a hardware shop 
in BaUy shannon, County 
Donegal Ifis mother. Hazel, 
was bom there, leaving for a 
new life In Glasgow after the 
death of her father while she 
was achild. 

He reminisced about child- 
hood holidays spent at the 
four-star Sands House hotel 
in Rossnowlagh every sum- 
mer fhan 1958 to 1966, and it 
was in die seas off the Irish 
toast that he learned to swim. 

It was there too that his 
fether, Leo, took him to a pub 
in the countryside for a Guin- 
ness. He had never forgotten 
the taste. lt wa&slways a plea- 
sure to experience Jt a gain 
Members Of . the Dad and 
Seanad were already eating 
out qf ftts hand. They_.yere.to 


ning success, a cunning mix- 
ture of sentimentality *nri as- 
pirations tor a new begin- 
ning. it was' a triumph of 
occasion over substance. 

He admitted that the peace 
process was at a difficult junc- 
ture hut believed progress 
was being made. There were 
Impasses on the forming of 
the shadow executive and on 
IRA decommissioning, but 
"let us not underestimate 
how far we have come, and let 
us agree that we have come 
too Car to go back now.” 

He said th» memory of 
meeting survivors of the 
Omagh bomb with President 
Clinton three months ago 
would remain with film for- 
ever. “This was not the first 
atrocity, but with all my 
being I will it to be the last 
Mr Blair had a message for 
invited guest Gerry Adams, 
Sinn F6in president It was 
tfmp for paramilitary decom- 
missioning to begin. “I am 


not asking anyone to surren- 
der. I am Miring everyone to 
declare the victory of peace. 
"The old ways are changing 


between London and Dublin, 

and fhig ran cpirr thu rhang p 

and healing in Northern Ire- 
land too. The old notions of 
Unionist supremacy and of 
narrow nationalism are hav- 
ing their fingers prised from 
their grip on the future. 

“Just as we must under- 
stand your yearning for a 
united Ireland, so too must 
you understand what file best 
of Unionism is about They 
are good and decent people, 
just like you.” 

They wanted to remain part 
of the UK, and he valued that 
wish. They felt threatened, 
but the Good Friday Agree- 
ment by underpinning con- 
sent, heralded a new start 

“Those urges to belong, di- 
vergent as they are, can live 
together more easily if we, 
Britain and the Irish Repub- 
lic, can live closer together. 

“Down through the centu- 
ries, Ireland and Britain have 
Inflicted too much pain, each 
on the other. But now we can 
tiy to put our histories be- 
hind us, try to forgive and for- 
get those old enmities.'* . 

Finally he observed that 
Northern Ireland, which had 
divided the two countries for 
so long, was now pulling them 
closer together. IQs audience 
rose for theuyation. \ 
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Commonwealth 
praises Ireland 



Tony Blair working the crowd with Bertie Ahem, left, during a visit to a supermarket at Dramcondra in Dublin yesterday photograph; chris bacon 




Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


I RELAND would be a “very 
welcome member” of the 
Commonwealth, its secre- 
tary general signalled yester- 
day after prime minister Ber- 
tie Ahem said Dublin would 
debate' re-joining the ex-colo- 
nials club. 

In the clearest indication 
yet that Ireland could become 
the Commonwealth’s 55th 
member. Chief Bmefca An- 
yaoku praised the country's 
democracy and commitment 
to human rights and said he 
would be meeting the Taoi- 
seach ■ and President Mary 

McAleese next month. 

Ireland’s interest in rejoin- 
ing the organisation It left in 
1949 reflects rap idly warming 
relations between the repub- 
lic and Britain since the Good 
Friday peace agremeent, as 
well as a sense that the en- 
largement of the European 
Union and the advent of the 
euro may reduce the b enefits 
of Irish membership. 

Ireland was a member of 
the Commonwealth after the 
south became independent in 
1922, but was less involved 
than other dominions such as 
Canada and Australia. Its 
second world war neutrality 
strengthened its sense of 
isolation. 

“Ireland started to ease it- 
self out from the late 19306 by 
not attending imperial confer- 
ences." London university 
historian Peter Lyon said last 
night “It was a reluctant do- 
minion in a period- when the j 


Commonwealth was very 
strongly monarchical.’' 

Scholars speculate that Ire- 
land might not have left in 
1949 had it known that newly- 
independent and republican 
India was to he given special 
-dispensation to remain in an 
organisation, headed then as 
now, by the British monarcb- 

The Commonwealth is a 
club that countries are still 
queueing up to join: Portu- 
guese-speaking Mozambique, 
never a British colony but^i 
surrounded by Common- 
wealth members, is in. Cam- 
eroon, only partly a British 
colony, joined in ‘ 1995. 
Rwanda, "more French that 
British, wants to join. Yemen 
and Yasser Arafat's Palestine 
Authority — not yet an inde- 
pendent state — want In. 

And Chief Anyaoku wants 
to expand. Ever the diplomat, 
he said yesterday he was 
“greatly encouraged” by the 
Taoiseach’s statement, but 
mad a no promises. Decisions 
on membership have to be 
taken by heads of govern- 
ment, due to meet at the 
organisation’s summit in 
South Africa next autumn. 

“The Commonwealth 
prides itself on being pro-de- 
mocracy, •' Professor Lyon 
said. “Ireland fits the bill 
much more than some of the 
more dubious existing mem- 
bers who -were admitted for 
diplomatic reasons.” . 

By ^incidence, - the out- 
going British ambassador to 

Dublin, Veronica Sutherland, 

Is to become the deputy secre- 
tary general -of the Common- 
wealth next year. 


Freedom for IRA pair jailed 
for killing soldiers at funeral 


T WO OtA killers, jailed for 
the gruesome murders of 
two. British soldiers 10 years 
ago, were yesterday freed 
under the Good Friday Agree- 
ment, unites John Muffin. 

Alex Murphy, aged 40 and 
Henry - Maguire, 38, played 
key roles In the abduction 
and beating .of corporals 
David Howes . and. Derek 
Wood after they drove into an 
IRA ftmeral cortege in Ander- 
sonstown. west Belfast, in 

March 1988. They were jailed 
for murder.with a recommen- 
dation that they serve a.mlni- 
mum 25. years. . 

Viewers around the world 
watched In horror oh live 
television as the -two Royal 
Signals .Regiment .soldiers 
were- dragged from their car 


and set upon.- They were 
stripped to their underpants 
and passed to two IRA gun- 
men, who killed-them: 

' _ The deaths were the climax 
to a sequence of linked kill- 
ings. They began- with the 
SAS’s shooting dead of three 
unarmed IRA terrorists "in Gi- 
braltar, and continued with 
Michael Stone, of the Ulster 
Freedom Force, mounting a 
gun and grenade attack at 
their fanera&kilhng three. 
Hie victims included IRA 
man Kerin Brady, and it was 
into his cortege that the sol- 
diers drove three days later, 
apparently accidentally. 

The releases bring to 215 
the number of. convicted 
terrorists Creed under- the 
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Chris Bird In Sarajevo 


A SERB pathologist 
placed 10 small yel- 
low pennants In a 
jagged row in the 
mud to mark where his team 
found 10 bodies yesterday at 
an exhumation of what Bos- 
nian Serb and International 
officials said was a mass 
grave of Serbs in the centre of 
Sarajevo. 

The forensic pathologist 
who heads the Serb investi- 
gating team. Zeljko Karan, 
said that since March he had 


already exhumed the bodies 
of 500 Serbs killed during the 
1992-95 Bosnian war. 

But this was the first time 
the ethnic Serbs’ commission 
on missing persons, based in 
the Serb half of what is now 
divided Bosnia, had come to 
Sarajevo to investigate. 

“Sarajevo is also my town,” 
Mr Karan said sadly. “My 
best years were here.” 

International attention has 
focused on the mass graves of 
Muslim victims of “ethnic 
cleansing”. The largest mass 
grave to date was found in 
September near Zvomik, In 


north-eastern Bosnia, where 
the bodies of 274 Muslims 
have been exhumed. 

Mr Karan's team has only 
about another week before 
the ground freezes at the edge 
of Sarajevo's Lav cemetery, 
where the grave was found. 
For the Muslims, the siege of 
Sarajevo meant three years of 
merciless Bosnian Serb 
shelling. 

“The Muslims see them- 
selves as blameless victims of 
the war, so this is important 
to put the record straight,'' a 
Western official based in Sa- 
rajevo said. 


Bombing sparks Israeli 
rethink on Lebanon 


David Sharrock in Jerusalem 


T HE deaths of two Israeli 
soldiers killed by a road- 
side bomb in south Leba- 
non yesterday rekindled Israeli 
calls for a unilateral with- 
drawal from its self-declared se- 
curity zone. 

In Beirut* ’ toe pro-Iranian 
Hizbullah group took responsi- 
bility for the attack, the latest 
in a recent upsurge of activity. 

“Our fighters detonated a 
very huge bomb against a Zion- 
ist patrol near the village of 
Marimba." a Hizbollah spokes- 
man said. 

The Israeli army said the two 
soldiers were on a "routine 
mission” in the central sector 
of the nine-mile deep occupa- 
tion zone when the bomb ex- 
ploded at around midnight on 
Wednesday. 

Five Israeli soldiers have 
been killed In south Lebanon in 
the past 10 days and 17 since 
the beginning of the year — a 
death toll lower than In any of 
the five previous years. 


However, public opinion in 
Israel is swinging away from 
the occupation; a trend which 
the prime minister, Binyamin 
Netanyahu, acknowledged to 
reporters in London yesterday. 

Mr Netanyahu said he 
would be willing to contem- 
plate the withdrawal erf* Israeli 
troops from south Lebanon if a 
way could be found to meet Is- 
rael's security needs and pro- 
tect its militia allies there. 

“We absolutely understand 
and know that we will need to 
change the situation there in a 
fundamental way. We cannot 
accept the current situation as 
permanent," he said. 

Foreign minister Ariel 
Sharon — who first led Israeli 
troops Into Lebanon — Is in 
favour of a unilateral pullback, 
with the proviso that Israel 
would strike deep and hard 
into Lebanese territory if its 
northern border was attacked. 

But Israel's coordinator of 
activities in south Lebanon. Uri 
LubranL dismissed the idea of 
a unilateral withdrawal with- 
out security guarantees as “a 


recipe for a multi-sided war in 
Lebanon", 

In April, the Israeli cabinet 
adopted UN resolution 425, 
which calls on Israel to with- 
draw its troops immediately 
from Lebanese territory. 

But the cabinet linked a pull- 
back to guarantees that Leba- 
non would deploy its army in 
die occupied area to prevent 
guerrilla operations. 

The leader of the opposition 
Labour party. Ehud Barak, 
called on Sharon “to go to 
Washington to look for ways to 
renew contacts with the Syri- 
ans”. Syria is considered the 
main powerbroker in Lebanon 
with 35,000 troops there. 

Israel invaded south Leba- 
non in 1978, setting up its self- 
declared ‘security zone’ in 1985 
to protect its northern border 
from attacks. Hizbollah is the 
main force fighting to drive Is- 
rael and its South Lebanon 
Army militia allies from the 
zone. Israeli and SLA troops 
have kffled 31 guerrillas from 
Hizbollah and other resistance 
groups this year. 
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A Bosnian Sorb team (right) 
begins Hie exh uma tion of a 
mass Serb grave In a 
Sar^iwo ca me te ry, whera 
10 bodies were found 
yesterday. ZeQko Karan 
(left, In cap), the forensic 
pathologist heading the 
team, examines a skull 
unearthed from the grave 
with a colleague. He Is 
convinced only civilian 
remains have so far been 
found at the site. The teem 
has about another week to 
uncover evidence before 
the ground freezes 


Digging begins at 
mass Serb grave in 
heart of Sarajevo 



Above the newly opened 
grave an Italian soldier with 
the Nato-led Stabilisation 
Force in Bosnia (S-For), cra- 
dled a rifle beside an ar- 
moured vehicle. Bosnian 
police stood nearby. 

Below them acres of head- 
stones bristled down the hill- 
side — coffin-shaped ones for 
the Muslims and crosses for [ 
the Catholic Croats and a few 
Orthodox Serbs. 

Bunches of flowers peeped 
out beneath a fresh covering 
of snow. An elderly woman 
standing by the mage grave 
broke down and sobbed. 


‘1 know he's there,” she 
said of her missing husband, 
before being led away. 

“Witnesses say there are 
dozens of bodies buried here 
but we have to verify this.” 
said Alexandra Stiglmayer, 
spokeswoman for the Office of 
the High Representative, the 
civilian administration 
which runs the de facto West- 
ern protectorate in Bosnia, di- 
vided between Serbs and a 
Muslim-Croat federation. 

Ms Stiglmayer said differ- 
ent witnesses had said the 
bodies were Serb victims of 
Muslim or Croat paramilitary 


groups, Serb soldiers found 
on the front lines, or even 
Serb patients killed In a 
nearby hospital. 

“Some remains are in body 
h a g s, some In blankets, others 
are unprotected,” Mr Karan 
said. But he thought he bad 
found only civilians’ remains. 
He lifted a decayed, sodden 
blanks anti held Up a small 
skull in his latex-gloved hand. 
“She was very old.” be said. A 
grey femur lay in the mud. 

He said he believed there 
were more Serb bodies on 
nearby ground, now covered 
with tiny wooden signs mark- 
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Yeltsin secrets fuel 
succession war 


James Meek in Moscow on the scramble for 
influence among the former inner circle 


T IME is running out 
for Russia's sick pres- 
ident, Boris Yeltsin, 
and his family to de- 
part the political scene with 
any dignity — a bitter battle 
between their one-time finan- 
cial adviser and the security 
services is threatening to em- 
broil tiie entire Yeltsin dan 
in a humiliating and poten- 
tially criminal end-game. 

Increasingly the country — 
still shaken by the assassina- 
tion of the liberal MP Galina 
Starovoitova a week ago — is 
looking to the prime minister, 
Yevgeny Primakov, to extri- 
cate Russia from the ugly final 
months of formal rule by a 
Yeltsin circle dinging to power 
from a hospital ward. Mach of 
Russia's political elite, even 
within the presidential admin- 
istration. feels the same. 

Yesterday the escalating 
conflict between the Yeltsins' 
former financial counsellor, 
the tycoon Boris Berezovsky, 
and the security services took 
a new turn. The president’s 
one-time chief bodyguard, Al- 
exander Korzhakov, accused 


Mr Berezovsky of blackmail- 
ing the country's first family. 

He said the billionaire was 
threatening that, if the pres- 
sure on him from different 
quarters within the Primakov 
govern m e n t was not lifted, he 
would reveal details of the 
Yeltsins' personal financial af- 
fairs, particularly the pur- 
chase of property abroad by 
Mr Yeltsin’s daughter and 
aide, Tatyana Dyachenko. 
“Tatyana and Naina [the 
{dents wifel would like to 
Berezovsky, like a bad 
dream, but be warned them 
that if they touched him he’d 
publish all his documents 
about the presidential family ,” 
said General Korzhakov. 

Gen Korzhakov, who was 
sacked in disgrace in 1996 and 
has since made a fortune from 
revelations about the Yeltsins, 
has friends in the Kremlin se- 
curity service and knows the 
president's current bodyguard, 
Al exa nder Kuznetsov. 

Gen Korzhakov startled 
journalists yesterday by 
screening a private videotape 
he made for Mr Yeltsin, in 1995. 
It shows Mr Berez ov sky and a 
leading television producer 

talking about the ggagdiatMO 

of a popular Journalist who 
had just been appointed to 
head the country's largest 
channel, ORT. 

A transcript of the tape was 
published in a tiny weekly 
newspaper in 1996 but it was 
the first time the tape had been 
shown. The still unsolved mur- 
der rf the ORT boss, Vlad Lis- 
tyev, produced an even greater 
shock in Russia than tire Staro- 
voitova killing. 

Following the death of Lis- 
tyev, Mr Berezovsky gained 
undisputed control of ORT, 
using it to help Mr Yeltsin win 
reflection in 1996. Mr Bere- 


zovsky was questioned by 
police after the murder but no 
evidence has ever linked him 
to the killing . 

In the video, he is seen ex- 
plaining, for no apparent 
reason, why on the day before 
the murder he handed $100,000 
to a major criminal. He said it 
was for information about an 
earlier attempt an his own life. 

Mr Yeltsin's spokesman. 
Dmitri Yakushktn, refused to 
comment an Gen Korzhakov's 
statements, saying he was sim- 
ply trying to draw attention to 
himself with “pseudosensa 
tional declarations”. Mr Bere- 
zovsky called the former body- 
guard “delirious". 

For weeks Mr Berezovsky 
has been waging a noisy 
struggle against alleged perse- 
cution. accusing the FSB — 


once the KGB — of wanting to 
have him killed, calling for (he 
Communist Party to be banned 
because of anti-Semitic 
remarks by one of its members 
and accusing the Communists 
of having murdered Starovoi- 
tova. He appears to be alarmed 


The Yeltsin family 
would like to forget 
Berezovsky, like a 
bad dream" 


— and he may have cause. 

As Mr Yeltsin's health wors- 
ens and the extended Yeltsin 
“family” of which he was once 
a part disintegrates, he looks 
exposed. 

Last week the baxUflk turned 
up at ORT headquarters. They 
had come to enforce a court 
order to seize property for pay- 
ment of debts — a rare sight In 
Russia, where debt collection 
normally involves back- 
handers, bloodshed or barter. 

After a few awkward hours 
the ba Affix were persuaded to 
leave. Few tot* the episode as 
a sign that Russian law and 
Russian business were enjoy- 
ing a belated marriage. 

Even before Mr Yeltsin's lat- 
est Alness, it was understood 
that the battle for control of the 
country had begun, and begun 
where it usually begins — in 
the boardrooms of television 
studios, radio stations and 
newspaper offices. 

Political analyst Andrei 
Piontkowsky said the bafliffe' 
arrival had beat musde-flex- 
ing by the Russian gov e rn- 
ment “The authorities wanted 
to demonstrate that they bad 
certain levers," he said. 
“Everyone is manoeuvring 
now in expectation of early 
presidential elections.” 

ORT is a harometer of power 
in Russia: it was firmly pro- 
Yeltsin in the early 1990s; it 
was the sc ene of a bloody 
battle which ended in victory 
for Yeltsinite forces over par- 


liament In 1983: it loyally lied 
for ti y» Kremlin dining the 
Chechen war; and lately its 
current affairs programmes 
have become a vehicle for Mr 
Berezovsky’s ideas. 

Now, with Mr Yeltsin chron- 
ically sick, the Russian govern- 
ment — which formally owns 
tiie channel — is putting pres- 
sure on Mr Berezovsky. Who- 
ever controls ORT, the theory 
goes, can steer Russian voters 
in their choice for the next 
president And all the signs are 
that Mr Berezovsky is backing 
the rightwing general Alexan- 
der Lebed, anathema to the 
centre-left establishment co- 
alescing around Mr Primakov. 

The imagined shock effect of 
Mr Yeltsin's death or depar- 
ture has been an obsession in 
Russia and abroad for so long 
that it takes an effort to realise 
that, in a personal tragedy for 
himself and his closest rela- 
tives, he has been edging away 
from life for many years. 

The end to his career comes 
as slow, sad progress into the 
shadows for which Russia has 
long been prepared. The only 
question remaining is whether 
he departs with dignity or in 
disgr a ce . 

The August financial crisis 
which destroyed the meagre 
economic fruits of bis rule, his 
decision to take bad advice and 
fry to bring back the discred- 
ited former prime minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, and toe 
swallowing of his pride when 
he accepted parliament's sug- 
gestion to appoint Mr Prima- 
kov, robbed h im of what little 
authority he had left. 

Every attempt by the admin- 
istration to project Mr Yeltsin 
back an to the big stage since 
then has ended in fiaflnre. 

Sadly, when Starovoitova, 
an old friend, was murdered, 
he could even not find the 
strength to tell the country in 
his own. words what be felt his 
aides had to do it for him 

The outside candidates for 
the presidency — Mr Cherno- 
myrdin, the Communist leader 
Gennady Zyuganov, the liberal 
Grigory Yavlinsky — are lim- 
bering up. 

Some worried politicians are 
demanding constitutional 
c hange so that it is pa rliam ent, 
rather than tiie people, which 
elects the head of state. There 

are suggestions that Mr Prima- 
kov himself may run. 

Meanwhile the two men 
mo6t ifltely to win a real presi- 
dential election. Gen Lebed 
and the mayor of Moscow, 
Yurt Luzhkov, two patriots 
looking for a country to save, 
are moving into high gear 

On Friday. Mr Luzhkov 
launched his new political 
movement, Otechestvo. or Fa- 
therland. 

The word from Gen Lebed’s 
Siberian stronghold is that he 
has stffl not made up his mind 
Few believe him. “I'm in no 
hurry," he says. Tm only 48.” 


tag the shallower graves of 
Muslim children who died in 
the Kosevo Hospital during 
the war. , . 

Heather York, a United 
States forensic anthropologist 
from Ohio, watched the Serb 
team digging. "I'm here to 
make sure it’s fair, that no- 
body makes claims they 
shouldn’t.” she said. 

“The most frequent cause of 
death, be it Serb. Croat or 
Muslim, is multiple gunshot 
wounds to the head." she 
said. But it was too early to 
say how the people in this 
grave had been killed. 
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Yettsht’s efisgraced former bodyguard Alexander 
Korzhakov, above, has accused the president's former 
financial adviser, Boris Berezovsky, below, of blacfcmaflmg 
*h® first family. After Korzhakov released a videotape of the 
bfffionaire talking about the murder of a (moralist, 
Berezovsky called him ■delirious’ 
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Pressure mounts 



talks with rebels 


Jon Hanley m Paris 


11 


| HE Congolese presi- 
dent, Laurent Kabila 
arrived is Paris yes- 
terday for a summit of 
African leaders amid mount- 
ing fears that the four-month 
conflict that has ravaged his 
country could develop into a 
catastrophic war engulfing 
the heart of the continent 
Fresh from an audience 
with the Pope and meetings 
with European Union offi- 
cials in Brussels, Mr Rahfla is 
under heavy pressure to hold 
informal talks "with the rebels 
during the three-day summit 
The steadily escalating war 
has dragged in troops from up 
to a dozen central African 
states and caused thousands 
of civilian deaths. 

Angola, Namibia, Chad, 
Zimbabwe, the Central Afri- 
can Republic and Sudan have 
backed the Kinshasa govern- 
ment with troops, tanks and 
planes. Uganda and Rwanda 
are deploying their forces in 
support of the rebels, who 
have gained control of most of 
the eastern half of the country 
since launching their Insur- 
gency on August 2. 

An alarming United 
Nations report this week says 
large numbers of fighters 
from the former Rwandan 
Hutu army and its militia 
supporters — many of whom 
were implicated in the 1994 
genocide of 1 million Tuts is 


and moderate Hutus in 
Rwanda — have joined forces 
with Congolese troops. 

“The situation to the Great 
Lakes region is rapidly bead- 
ing for a catastrophe," said 
Mahmoud Kassem, the 
report's main author. “The 
danger of the repetition of [a] 
tragedy comparable to the 
Rwandan genocide of 1994, 
but on a sub-regional stage, 
cannot be ruled out." 

He said some 20 rebel 


There are no 
rebels. They are 
puppets being 
used by invaders’ 


groups, in addition to those 
freon Rwanda, were operating 
in the region and had forged 
links with other armed 
groups in Angola, Burundi, 
Uganda and elsewhere. 

“This time the rebel groups 
are not only aligned among 
themselves but they are 
aligned . with governments 
who are using them for their 
own purposes," he said. 

In a report this week Am- 
nesty International con- 
demned horrific and wide- 
spread human rights abuses 
on all sides of the conflict It 
described mass graves of 
more than 500 bodies outside 
Kinshasa and cited reports of 


a recent massacre of at least 
250 Tutsis near Uvira in the 
east of the country. 

. Mr Kabila has been widely 
criticised for refusing to talk 
to the rebels. On his first - visit 
to Europe since coming to 
power, he has continued to 
reject direct negotiations and 
deny alleg a t ions of human 
rights abuses. 

Demanding that Uganda 
and Rwanda withdraw their 
forces, be insisted: “There are 
no rebels in my country. They 
are puppets being used by foe 
invaders.” 

. In a move welcomed by 
some of the .country’s opposi- 
tion, Mr Kabila promised 
renewed political freedom 
this week, saying he would 
“liberalise” political activi- 
ties on January 1 and allow 
the formation of political 
parties. 

While ho formal meetings 
between the warring parties 
are planned during the sum- 
mit, French EU officials 
are determined to get them 

m rmd npfp ntia+ing fahki - 

As well as Mr Kabila, the 
presidents of Rwanda, 
Uganda, Zimbabwe and Na- 
mibia are In Paris, as are the 
Angolan defence minister and 
Chadian foreign minister. ■ 

Rwanda’s president, Pas- 
teur Bi zhrmng n — who with 
Mr Kabila and Robert Mu-, 
gabe of Zimbabwe will meet 
the French president, Jacques 
Chirac, tomorrow — has said 
he is willing to talk. 
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Kabila arranges his scarf before a news conference yesterday at which he denied allegations of human rights abuses 
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Zimbabwean flees sodomy trial 



Barry Baxter In Gaborone 



Rev Banana: Fled Zimbabwe 
a week ago as his sodomy 
trial neared its end 


OTSWANA police said 
yesterday they would 
launch a manhunt for 
Canaan Banana, the fug i t i v e 
former Zimbabwean state 
president found guilty of 
sodomy. 

A Zimbabwean court has 
issued a warrant for the 62- 
year-old cleric's arrest after 
prosecutors said be was seek- 
ing political asylum in the 
neighbouring southern Afri- 
can country. 

Reverend Banana was 
found guilty in Harare yes- 
terday of- 11. charges of sod- 
omy,- attempted sodomy and 
indecent assault after a sensa- 
tional trial which began In 
June. ' 

“We will start as soon as we 
get -a copy of the warrant,” 


Botswana's deputy police 
commissioner, Edwin Batshu, 
said. Mr Batshu said earlier 
that Rev Banana had not pre- 
sented hims elf to any police 
station or to any border au- 
thority when he entered the 
country. “The man Is now a 
c riminal and we have the 
means to extradite him,” he 
said. 

A Botswana official said 
earlier yesterday it was poss- 
ible that Rev Banana had al- 
ready left Botswana. 

“He did not meet any 
people in authority nor did he 
report that he was here. We 
heard about it through other 
channels,” a presidential 
spokesman said. 

“As for [as] the president's 
office knows, he has left the 
country.' 1 he said, adding that 
Rev Banana had not asked for 
asylum. 


In Harare, the state prose- 
cutor Augustine GMkumira 
told the High Court that Rev 
Banana had left Zimbabwe on 
November 1? without his 
passport, which he had sur- 
rendered as part of his hail 
conditions. 

Judge Godfrey Chidyauslku 
issued an arrest warrant and 
ordered Rev Banana's £370 
hail revoked. 

Rev Banana faces an esti- 
mated maximum sentence of 
22 years In prison. The judge 
urged defence lawyer Chris 
Andersen to try to persuade 
Rev Banana to return to Zim- 
babwe for sentencing. 

The case has deeply embar- 
rassed President- Robert Mu-' 

gabe, who has launched a 
campaign against homosex- 
uality, describing same-sex 
partners as “lower than pigs 
and dogs". — Reuters. 


Child divers and coral reef abused 


Adam Easton bi Palawan, 
south-western Philippines 


H undreds of children 
in the Philippines are 
being forced to work 
under barbaric conditions 
doing a type of fishing 
which destroys coral reefs. 

In a country where child 
labour is not uncommon, 
and fishing with dynamite 
and cyanide has already 
taken a heavy toll on the 
reefs, human rights groups 
and environmentalists are 
campaigning to end the de- 
structive fishing known as 
pa-aling. 

Children as young as 13 
are recruited to be divers, 
although under law diving 
is considered a “hazard- 
ous” occupation and only 
for those aged 18 or over. 


For eight hours a day the 
divers are forced to dive 
driwn 50ft to the reefs, 
where they scare out the 
fish nslng lead-weighted 
hoses which belch out com- 
pressed air. 

Many pa-aMng operators 
fish off Palawan, the island 
known as the Philippines' 
“final frontier” becanse 
much of Its environment 
remains untouched. 

Although they had been 
hired on a 10-month con- 
tract, 29 divers including 
eight minors an a vessel 
called the F/B Unity 
hatched a plan to escape 
after six weeks because of 
ill-treatment. Junne Ca- 
diente, aged 17, said: 
“Sometimes when we made 
mistakes our supervisors 
whipped us with a rope al- 
most the size of a wrist Z 


was whipped because I mis- 
placed the hose. 

“I got sick while at sea. 
They made me work when I 
was ill, even though I didn’t 
feel strong enough to work." 

Most of the divers were 
recruited from farming 
areas which suffered 
droughts brought on by El 
Nino. With their crops dev- 
astated, the offer of a job 
and a 3,000 peso (£45) ad- 
vance seemed attractive. 

The labour secretary, 
Bienvenido Leguesma, said 
some fishing operators 
accused of mistreating mi- 
nors have had criminal 
charges filed against them. 
However, many divers are 
too scared to give evidence,, 
said Grlzelda Mayu-Anda 
of the Environmental Legal 
Assistance Centre. “The 
boat owners usually have 


powerful backers. One fish- 
ing company is part-owned 
by a former congressman. 
The divers are afraid their 
famili es will he harrassed 
or killed if they testify," 
she said. 

“Pa-aling is very destruc- 
tive becanse it’s very effi- 
cient,” said Rodolfo Reyes, 
a research associate at the 
International Centre for 
Living Aquatic Resources 
Management. “It just sucks 
up everything that’s in its 
way. It’s impossible for a 
reef to replenish the fish 
taken out at that rate.” 

The case of the 29 escaped 
divers has prompted con- 
gress to call for an investi- 
gation which could lead to 
tougher legislation. At pres- 
ent most fishing operators 
who hire minors get a small 
fine and temporary closure. 
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Reinette I’Oranaise 


Songs of exile 


EINETTE l’Oran- 
aise, who has died 
aged 80 in Paris, 
was the golden 
voice of the Anda- 
lusian music of a lost Algerian 
epoch, when that country was 
suffused by multi-ethnic, cul- 
tural and religious diversity. 

She was born Sultana 
Daoud, in Tiaret, in the west of 
Algeria, of Jewish parents — 
her father was a rabbi — who 
had emigrated from Morocco. 
Tragedy and exile were part of 
Relnettfi's life. 

Smallpox left her blind at 
two. Fearing for her future, 
her mother asked Saoud Me- 
dioni, also Jewish, to teach her 
music when she was 12. and 
she learned to write and read 
in Braille. Medioni took her 
under his wing, nicknamed 
her Reinette (Quenmie). He 
taught her all he knew of the 
rich Andalusian musical heri- 
tage that the Spanish Jews and 
the Moors had preserved after 
the Spanish Christians con- 
quered the Iberian Peninsula. 
It was perhaps the only valu- 
able baggage which they had 
taken with them in exile to 
north Africa. 

She learned to sing the 
hawzi, a popular Andalusian 
musical style, and play instru- 


ments including the mondola 
(mandolin), the lute and the 
derbouka (north African 
drums). She also memorised 
countless qusidas — long 
poems written by Andalusian 
and north African poets. 

In the 1930s, Reinette 
worked with Sanud in his cafe I 
in the Derb Lihud, the popular 
Jewish quarter of Oran, where 
the old shops and market stalls 
stiff bear the names of their 
Jewish and European owners. 
Saoud and Reinette also 
played short but risque musi- 
cal sketches and duets that 
disturbed the moral code of 
the time — and which drew 
frill houses across Algeria. 

Men queued to see this wom- 
an sing love poems and play 
the lute, in a society where 
women were completely cov- 
ered, and walked a few steps 
behind their husbands and 
guardians. 

Sadly, her association with 
Saoud was brutally ended dur- 
ing the second world war, 
when he fell into the hands of 
the Nazis in Marseille. He 
never came back from a con- 
centration camp. She owed her 
life to him, as be sent her back 
to Algeria a few days before 
his arrest She never fully 
recovered from his disappear- 


ance. After the war, Reinette I 
moved to Algiers. There she 
became the student of Mo- 
hamed Bdhocine. Driven by 
the desire to be recognised as a 
serious musical artist, Rein- 
ette taught herself classical 
Arabic and classical Andalu- 
sian musical works. 

She had her own regular 
concert on Algiers radio, ac- 
companied by the orchestra of 
Hadj Mohamed El Anka, the 
master of the shaabi musical 
style in Algeria. 

ER career seemed 

to be progressing 

smoothly toward 
national and inter- 
national acclaim, 
as she also gave concerts in 
France. But then came the 
Algerian war. The conflict and 
its aftermath radically 
changed the country. Reinette, 
like many in her Jewish com- 
munity. found herself among 
those who had to leave the 
country in which her ances- 
tors had lived free and 
respected. The Algerian na- 
tionalists never forgave the 
Jewish i mmuni ty for taking 
up the French citizenship of- 
fered by the decree that gave 
them voting rights in 1870. 

In France after 1962, Rein- 


ette ’s artistic activity i 
dwindled to the local Jewish 
community’s cultural circuit, 
singing for weddings and bar- ] 
mitzvahs. She seemed on the I 
way to a quiet retirement, and 
perhaps Oblivion, living dis- 
creetly with her husband, 
Georges LayanL 

Then in 1384, a French paper 
ran an article on the lives of 
Arab-Jewiah women singers. 
The interest expressed in her 
by Radio Bear — for second- 
generation north African im- 
migrants — revived her 
career. First came a concert at 
a small Paris theatre, accom- 
panied by Algerian and Jew* 
ash musicians, including the 
nephew of Saoud. Then a 
series of tours followed, culmi- 
nating at the Olympia in Paris 
in 1989. Her album, Memoires, 
won the big award of the 
Charles-Cros Academy in 1995. 

Reinette died content She 
had the last word in her life- 
long fight against her ungener- 
ous fate, and above all. she 
was reconciled, albeit late, 
with her beloved Algeria, 

Abdenour KDou 

Reinette 1‘Oranaise (Sultana 
Daoud), alnger, bom 1918; died 
November 17, 1998 




The music of a glorious multi-ethnic past. - . Reinette I’Oranaise sings and plays 
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Calm before a storm. . . Doug Wright in 1936, early in a 
long— if eccentric — career in top-class cricket 


A S A leg-break and 
googly bowler. Doug 
Wright of Kent and 
England, who has 
died aged 84, could be unplay- 
able, exasperating and engag- 
ing. He was also cruelly un- 
lucky. Few spinners beat the 
bat, missed the stumps and 
extended the reflexes of 
wicket keepers more often. 

He took 2,056 wickets in a 
career from 1932 to 1957. and 
played 34 times for his 
country. His Test record of 
108 wickets at an average of 
just under 43 was disappoint- 
ing. He could be wayward in 
length and therefore expen- 
sive — but his devotees were 
many, and famously included 
Sir Don Bradman. “In my 
first Test against Australia,” 
Doug recalled, “I bowled a 
googly to the great batsman. 
It popped up and came 
straight back to me. And I 
dropped It Oh dear me!” 

On that debut at Trent 
Bridge In 1939, he still bowled 
Jack Flngleton with his 
fourth ball, finishing with 
four for 153. “Fingo”, like so 
many, was left to give Wright 
a wry. admiring look. Wright 


| was genuine medium-pace. 
He made the ball arc and fizz: 
and he did it all with a mini- 
mum of emotion, almost as if 
he was back copying oat the 
wills in a neat hand at the 
solicitor's office where he 
began work. He was univer- 
sally liked and be never har- 
boured a grievance about a 
dropped catch. 

That approach to the 
stumps is remembered, 
nearly as much as his arcane, 
finger-twitching skills. It was 
unique within first class 
cricket The stuttering Irish 
Jig of big steps and little steps, 
of unpredictable arm move- 
ments and a final dignified 
leap, had been gradually de- 
veloped. “I suppose it looked 
a bit sUly, but it worked for 
me. I used to run-up straight 
though that seemed to give 
me too low a trajectory." 

Ten times he took 100 wick- 
ets in a season, with 1947 his 
best (177 at 2L12), Just before 
the war, at Bath during festi- 
val week he twice bamboozled 
the Somerset batsmen to take 
16-80 from the match; it was 
even claimed that Arthur 
Wellard was dropped four j 


times in five balls off Wright 

Then, in Bristol in a dis- 
play of pace and beguiling 
spin, he mesmerised Glouces- 
tershire, finishing with nine- 
47 and a hat-trick. That 
Gloucestershire still reached 
284 was attributable almost 
solely to Hammond's unde- 
feated 153. Many said it was 
his finest inning s- “i don’t 

remember much about the 
game, hut I know Wally mid- 
dled everything." said 
Wright 

Wright didn't even start as 
a leg-spinner. But he was in- 
vited to go to Major Faulk- 
ner’s famous Walhk m Green 
cricket school, where the 
South African coach was suf- 
ficiently impressed to take , 
Doug omas an office boy with 
plenty of spare time to go into ! 
the nets. Here he was taught 
the slow howler’s craft; he 
was distraught when Faulk- 
ner committed suicide, and 
he used to recall the poignant 
morning when he arrived for 
work and was quietly told, 
without explanation, to go 
home again. 

He played his first match 
for Kent in the shadow of 


Ticb Freeman and went on to 
become his county’s first pro- 
fessional captain, though 
maybe too amiable for the job. 
There were seven hat-tricks 
from him in a career of ex- 
traordinary peaks and comic 
contortions. 

Maybe his Test record was 
hardly distinguished; yet the 
victims from Bradman down- 
wards bear witness to his un- 
usual sp inning talents. And it 
is significant that on the ill- 
advised, edgy 1946-47 tour to 
Australia, Wright took 51 
wickets, by some measure 
England's most successful 
bowler. By nature, he kept 
out of the politics and got on 
with the cricket 

After retiring as a player he 
was cricket coach at Charter- . 
house, and was stHL Helping I 
out at the County Ground in 
Canterbury into his 
seventies. 

Wright leaves a wife, son 
and daughter. 

David Foot 

Douglas Vivian Paraon Wright, 
cricketer, bom August 28, 1914; 
died November 11. 1998. 


BENACRE, SUFFOLK: While 
we walked along the low cliff 
edge at this National Nature 
Reserve, a flock of 30 birds 
rose almost at our feet. As 
they climbed in unison, their 
bellies flashed a silvery-white. 
Then they turned and in- 
stantly disappeared as clay- 
coloured upper parts blended 
perfectly against the ploughed 
field. They were homed larks 
— an intermittent winter visi- 
tor to Britain, mainly along 
the east coast The scientific 
nanrn is Eremaphila, meaning 
wilderness-loving, and 
throughout their huge range 
across the northern hemi- 
sphere. this translates into a 
variety of habitats. In Eurasia, 
if 9 the high-altitude steppes of 
Tibet, Iran or Turkey. In 
North America, where this Is 
the only truly native member 
cf the lark-femfiy (the skylark 
was introduced by settlers to 
Canada), it occurs throughout 
almost the entire continent 
In fect^m'pattts of western 
US, it may be the only bird 
you see. I recall stopping the 
car once in northern Arizona 


and the two sounds 1 could 
bear in the desert's vast win^ . 
slurred stillness were th<^ 
gentle pings of a cooling en- *, 
gine and the thin high piping 
of homed larks. 

In western Europe, the birds 
occupy a different kind of de- 
sert — the open tundra of the 
Arctic, and when its freezing, 
conditions drive them south-*, 
wards in autunm. they occupy 
the saltmarsh and shingle of 
the British coastline. Al- 
though they are normally 
well-camouflaged, dose views . 
reveal a bold black gorget and 
a bandit's dark fecial mask. In 
spring, they add to these de- 
tails tiny head-tufts, frdm 
which they take their name. 

This year has probably been 4 
one of the best for shore larks 
in recent decades, with flocks 
like the one at Benacre sprin- 
kled along the East Anglian 
coastline. But if you want to 
see them, don't delay. As win- * 
ter. doses In, the birds often.. . 
move again 1 for the milder 
shores of France, Belgium and 
Holland. 

MARK COCKER 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Dorothy Blair 


French under an African sun 


D orothy blair, who 
has died aged 85. was a 
remarkable scholar 
and translator, a pioneer or 
the study of African writing ; 
in French and a champion of 
women's rights to self-expres- 
sion. She had begun her 
translations with Birago , 
Diop's Tales Of Amadou I 
Koumba. and some or her 
later works, including The 
Beggars’ Strike by Axninata 
Sow Fall and Assia Dje bar's A 
Sister For Scheherazade, are 
now thought of as classics. 

In 1976, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press published her pio- 
neering study African Litera- 
ture in French, the first 
comprehensive survey of the 
field. She also published the 
study Senegalese Literature. 

She was- born Dorothy 
Green, the second child of a 
poor Jewish shopkeeper In 
Birmingham, and won a 


scholarship to King Edward 
VI Grammar School for Girls. 
She couldn't afford to take up 
a university place at Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, and won 
a scholarship to RoyaL 
Holloway College, London 
University, instead. Her love 
for the French language and 
its literature, confirmed by a 
brief stay as an au pair in 
France, was her escape route 
from youthful poverty, and 
she went on to Cambridge to I 
train as a French teacher. 
There she met a South Afri- 
can doctor. Morris Blair, : 
whom she married in 1939. ] 

In 1940. her husband joined 
the colonial civil service, and 
they emigrated first to Rhode- 
sia, then to South Africa. 
Their children, Hilary, Ga- 
brielle and Jonathan, were 
born and grew up there. 

In 1947, Dorothy became a 
lecturer In French at the Uni- 


versity of Cape Town. In 1953, , 
she moved to the University I 
of the Wltwatersrand, com- 
pleted a doctoral thesis on the 
modern French poet Jules Su- 
pervielle, became a senior lec- 
turer and later, despite oppo- 
sition. professor and head at 
the department of Romance 
languages. 

It was during this period 
that she began to translate 
and write about the emergent 
literature of francophone Af- 
rica, first in Darkness and 
Light, a pan-African literary 
anthology, and subsequently 
in multiracial literary jour- 
nals such as Classic and 
Contrast 

Leopold Sedar Senghor. 
poet and president of the 
newly- In d epend ent Senegal, 
then invited her to attend the 
first Festival of Negro Arts in 
Dakar in 1963 — and facili- 
tated her travel from apart- 


heid South Africa. She also 
presented a paper at the 1975 
inaugural meeting of the Afri- 
can Literature Association of 
the United States. 

When her husband retired i 
In 1977, she was able to leave 
South Africa. She settled in 
Brighton, and during the next , 
few years published some 20 I 
translations of francophone 
African writers, most of them 
women. 

She read conference papers 
at the Commonwealth insti- 
tute and the 1987 national 
conference of French Studies, 
on the emergence of women's 
writing in francophone Af- 
rica. This event led to her 
participation in the creation 
of the Association for the 
Study of Caribbean and Afri- 
can Literature in French, of 
which she was a committee 
member well into her eight- 
ies, and remained honorary 



A PRODUCTION problem has 
meant that some copies of 
today's Friday Review are im- 
perfect on Page 3. with practi- 
cally blank feces in the photo- 
graphs. Apologies if you have 
one (an imperfect copy, that 1 
is). 

IN OUR obituary of Alfred 
Bingham, Page 16, November 1 
24, we may have given the 
impression that Yale Univer- 
sity was in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Harvard is in 
Cambridge. Yale is in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

IN NOTES & Queries, G2. 
Page 17, November 25, we 
referred to the play, A Woman 
KUde with Ktndnesse, but gave 
the name of the playwright 


incorrectly. It was Thomas 
Heywood (not Keywood). The 
I name of the character 
addressed is not Sisley, but 
Sisly. 

NEWNHAM College, is in 
Cambridge, not Oxford (a 
column, Page 24, yesterday). 

St is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
fitce mail «> Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, 119, Farring- 
don Road. London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. Email : 
reader@guardian.co. uk 


Dorothy Blair. . . women’s writing in a wider world 

vice-president Her colleagues humour, she soldiered on. 
remember her wisdom, diplo- The manuscript was finally 
macy and untiring energy. completed on her 85th birth- 
When her secondary lung day. She had barely three 
cancer was diagnosed, she months left to live. 

had taken on the translation 

of the last three volumes of Peter Hawkins 

Christiaxi-Jacque's best-sell- 

mg e pic novel about ancient Dorothy Blair, translator and ac- 
Egypt, Ramses. With her ademic, bom August 10, 1913; 
usual courage, lucidity and died November 12. 1998 


Birthdays 


John Alderton, actor, 58; 
Prof John Ashworth, chair- 
man. British Library, 60; 
Rodney Bewes, actor, 61; Co- 
lette Brown, chief executive, 
Personal Investment Author- 
ity, 52; Gavyn Davies, econo- 
mist, 48; Robert Dougall for- 
mer newscaster, 85; Robin 
■Givens, actress, 34; Dr Elm 
Howells, MP, under-secre- 


tary of state for trade and 
industry, 52; Rosaline Kelly, 
publishing consultant. '76; 
Verity Lambert, film pro- 
ducer, 63; Sir John Maddox, 
former editor. Nature. 73; 
Baroness (Ann) Mallalieu, 
QC, 53; Jll Sander, fashion 
designer, 55; Alan Simpson, 
scriptwriter, 68; Ernie Wise, 
comedian, 73. 
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Mai Almqvist Lorents 


Niklas Luhmann 


S HE lived her last years 
alone in a hilltop house 
near Lake Siljan in 
Sweden, but a big part of the 
life of the author MaJ Almqvist 
Lorents, who has died aged 
102, belonged In England, a 
country she laved and 
admired. 

Lorents's book, England at 
War, written after her return 
to Sweden after a first-hand 
experience of the second world 
war, was a celebration of the 
country and its people. The 
critics loved it. 

In 1940, Lorents had become 
an active member of the Tues- 
day Club, a secret Swedish 
anti-Nazi organisation whose 
members were Journalists, 
writers and intellectuals — , 
they met in Stockholm every 
Tuesday. Prince Eugene, the 
brother of King Gustaf V, was 
one of many significant people i 
involved. They were critical of , 
the coalition government that 
flavoured both neutrality and 
the appeasement of Hitler's 
Germany. 

It was through the Tuesday 
Club that Maj came to London 
in 1940, as an observer and 
journalist Her stay was pro- 


longed due to forces far be- 
yond her control. She met 
many politicians, and inter- 
viewed Winston Churchill. 
She made a difficult and dan- 
gerous return to Sweden, tak- 
ing with her a uniform button 
she was given by a soldier 
returning from the British 
evacuation at Dunkirk. She 
kept U throughout her life. 

As an 18-year old she had 
written a book about Ireland 
and St Patrick. In later years, 
Lorents — cousin of the 
United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold — 
was also a translator. Indeed, 
in Sweden, her most femous 
work was her translation from 
English of Margaret Mitchell's 
Gate with the Wind. 

After the war, many of her 
days were spent travelling 
with her late husband Yngve i 
Almqvist an historian, scien- 1 
list, and founder of the Insti- 
tute of Foreign Politics in 
Sweden. 

Vanessa Ased 

Maj AJmqvist Lorents. author and 
translator, bom January 15, 1686; 
died November 13. 1998 


There is such a thing as society 


T HE task was a theory of 

society, and the time- 
frame was 30 years. That 
was how Niklas Luhmann. : 
who has died aged 70, once , 
described his research pro- 
ject, when be was appointed 
the first professor of sociology , 
at West Germany's then new | 
Bielefeld University in 1969. 

In pursuit of that task. Luh- 
mann became, as one col- 
league commented, a onerman 
I theory factory. He produced 
more than 30 books, more 
than 150 journal contribu- 
tions. He not only challenged 
the Frankfort School philoso- 
pher and sociologist Jurgen 
Habermas’s critical theory, 
but out of his critique, devel- 
oped a theoretical system now 
acknowledged to be a modern 
classic reading in sociology. 

L uhmann belonged to the 
flackhelfergeneration, which 
meant that he was old enough 
to have taken a minor pari in 
Nazi Germany's last-ditch 
second world war efforts, and 


was held as a teenager as a 
prisoner of war. He had been 
raised in a liberal-leaning 
family and. on his homecom- 
ing. graduated in law and. 
worked in Lower Saxony's 
public administration be- 
tween 1854 and 1962, when he 
became a lecturer at the 
Hochschide far Verwaltungs- 
wissenschqften in Speyer. Hjs 
early publications focused on 
law and administration. i 

In 1960-1, he had spent a 
year at Harvard University, 
where he had encountered : 
Talcott Parsons, the 1 
renowned American sociolo- 
gist This meeting, coupled : 
with his already intensive 
preoccupation with philoso- 
phy, history and early func- 
tionalist theory, led Luhmann 
into a career as a sociologist 
He qualified on the test track 
at the University of Munster, 
and then in 1969 went to 
Bielefeld. 

There he launched what be- 
came his lifelong systems 


theory project, and became i 
known as one of the most 
industrious sociologists of 
recent times. Most of bis pub- 
lished material spelt out the 
valuable information that his 
femous zettelkasten (file cards 
in a box system) contained — 
hence the reader's impression 
of reading one long book in 
many ins talme nts. 

Yet Luhmann 's work was 
not solely an extension of one 
original idea. He never dryly 

spelt out systems theory in 
Social Systems (1984/English 
translation 1996), Ecological 
Communication (1986/1989) or 
his last book and magnum 
opus Die Gesellschetft der Ge- 
sellschoft (The Society of 
Society). 

Anyone interested in the 
great debates between Haber- 
mas and Luhmann believed 
that after Habermas pub- 
lished Theory of Communica- 
tive Action and Luhmann pro- 
duced Social Systems . 
everything that had to be gain 


had been said. But Luhmann 
surprised everybody with Die 
Gesellschaft der Gesdlschaft. 
In it he addressed the prob- 
lem of what the word “soci- 
etal*' really means. 

In the book, Luhmazm 
treats sociology as a self-de- 
scriptive enterprise where 
sociology itself, is just one of 
the many constitutive parts. 
It thereby re-enters society 
not with a monopoly of inter- 
pretation, but merely as one 
of the possible vantage points. 

Luhmann 's sociology truly 
knows no secularised gods 
such as “reason” or “emanci- 
pation", and so it is also more 
pluralistic. His approach is 
more democratically founded 
than that of any of his 
contemporaries. 

Niklas Luhmann's contri- 
butions win be sadly missed, 
since, as the newsweekly Der 
Spiegel observed, there is at 
present not much in sociology 
between number-crunching 
and fashionable essayism. 
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Lehm ann . . , the many 
books which read as one 

Luhmann's work has been 
translated into all major lan- 
guages and is discussed 
throughout the world. For a 
newer generation oT sociolo- 
gists, he became an iconoclast 
within his own lifetime. And 
without his contributions, 
preparing sociology for the 
2lst century will be much 
harder. 

Andreas Hass 

Niklas Luhmann, sociologist, 
bom December 8. 1927; died No- 
vembers, 1998 


Death Notices 

CROWE. Mon* Heath 0ite Hoetti). wife of 
Wa Profe ss or Ralph Cnm. krrod and lov- 
ing mother to John. P«tw and me late 
Swan, died peacefetly Iran Leukaemia, 
agad 84. on Monday, November 23rd of 
John and Joan's homo in Camden Tewn. 

emmanon folio wad Dy service at St 
Johns wood Church, London NWi at 
4.00pm. Friday December 4th. Family Bow- 
era only, donation* h unshed to N-5.P.C.C. 
BSHaOl On 2401 Nove mb er 799a. peace- 
fully. Eprtroj Enwitue Fellow of Wndham 
Coftofle. Ortort. Clear husband of Limn. 
The uremathrn wfU take place el Oxford 
Crematorium on Mondey 33th November at 
12.16pm. There will be a memorial gather- 
ing later. 

UAULE. Jeremy Frank, on 2Stfi November, 
■nd ia Son Of Frank and the tato Dorothy 
fcfeule. end stepson of CiwtMJne Mania Fel- 
low and Lecturer In Eng/tatt, Trinity Col- 
1*0®. Cambridge. Funeral 3rd December, 
2pm m Trtnty college Cheptf. All weh 
come. Ermutrtoa anddOTaflcnj In hta mem- 
ory to me Follows' Secretary. Trinity Col- 
lege. Memorial service punnod Tor me now 
year. 

In Memoriam 

MUMMERY. KnM. 77/11/68 10 13/00IM. 
SHU missing your emotional, physical end 
ephthiai Kwe end support, your eompea- 
slan. charisma, conversation, humour, 
genius, genus voice, row energy, vutnora- 
bttHy end talar torment There wtn novor 
be anyone Idee you. Anne 

Births 


FREDERICKS. Bam on 17th November 
twa (nfte Vaz) end Staon. a daughter An- 
nabel Raw. a tatter tor Menrckx 
■To piece your Bmaiawement Mopnom 
0171 7134Sfi7w fit* 01,*t 713*707 between 
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0171 7 13 4SSr or (OX 01 
Bun end 3pm Man-Frt. 
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peoples 

play 

If Barcelona (above) and Paris can do 
it, so can Manchester, London . . . and 
all the other contenders for 
high-profile competitions being 
given government backing. 

Vhrek Chaudhary asks, why the 
sudden enthusiasm for bringing home 
the crown jewels of sport? 






T HE Central Coun- 
cil of Physical 
Recreation 
(CCPR) Ms been 
mounting a con- 
ference this week 
on Britain’s role, in world 
sport There has been wide 
agreement among the sports- 
people, politicians and offi- 
cials attending the event 
International sport Is good for 
the country But the teasing 
question is how much and 
wbat kind of prefile ought 
Britain to cut as host and 
organiser The Sports Minis- 
ter Tony Banks, seems to have 
few doubts. He reiterated the 
Blair Government’s commit- 
ment to bringing Britain the 
Big Event 

This pledge, to make Britain 
a player was made by Tony 
Blair before the election in 
Labour's manifesto for sport: 
“And if we are to make the. 
most of the wealth of talent 
we have in this country we 
must be ambitious as we strive 
to put Britain back on the 
sporting map. This is why a 
Labour government win pro- 
vide flin support for British 
bids to host international 
sporting events. When It 
comes to sport, the great dan- 
ger Is not that we aim too high 
and miss foe target, but that 
we aim too low and reach it" 


W6H. the Prime MSnister 
along with sports fans around 
foe country can rest assured. 
The .sports/ government 

machine is certainly aiming 
high, so high in feet that in tiie 


next few years a number of 
major international sports 
events will come to Britain, 
and there win be a series of 
tub-thumping campaigns to 
bring yet more of them to 
these shores. 

Britain’s. internatinnal 

sports shopping list incl u d e s: 
foe rugby and cricket world 
cups next year; in 2002, Man- 
chester wffl host the Common- 
wealth Games; a bid has been 
made to host the 2008 World 
Athletic Championships; foe 
campaign to bring foe 2006 
football World Cup to England 
is already up and running (and 
Cast turning into a two-horse 
race with. South Africa) while 
foe British Olympic Associa- 
tion is considering foe feasibil- 
ity of staging the 2012 Olympic 
Gamas in London. AU projects 
have government blessing. 

The abundance of events 
that could potentially come to 
these shores makes for a new 
situation. The last time an 
Olympic Games was held in 
Britain was in London in 1248. 
Before Euro !96, -foe. last 
major international football 
tournament in Britain, was 


'the 1968 World Cup finals. So 
.why the change, and why does 
foe Government feel ft Impor- 
tant to raise Britain's interna- 
tional sporting profile? 

Some argue that these 
events are a waste of time and 
money; ftmds could he put to 
better use' on housing and 
social services. Just putting 
together a bid to host foe 
Olympic Games costs some- 
where between 210 and £15 
inffH rtn and figures show that 
in most cases the games 
hardly, cover their costsfl). 
The organising committee for 
the Sydney 2000 Olympic 
Games has a budget of $100 
milli on; but foe Atlanta com- 
mittee for foe 1996 Games 
spent as much as $700 million 
and barely broke even. 

T ony ..banes 

takes a rosy view 
“Sporting success 
and hosting inter- 
national events 
are very good at 
boosting the morale of the 
country It's a sign of a 
healthy nation. Britain has 
been complacent for too long 
and that is why we have not 
been getting the events. In the 
past we were given a lot of 
prominence on the governing 
bodies cf world sports but 
that is not the case now and 



we are baring to reJeara the 
game and get back our influ- 
ence;*' Nigel Hook of the Cen- 
tral Council of Physical 
Recreation adds: “Britain had 
lost a lot of influence in trying 
to secure these international 
sports events but fortunately 
we now have a government 
that is willing to back us. 
These events are good for the 
country" 

From ordinary observation, 
that seems to be true. Many 
English people felt good dur- 
ing foe England football 
team’s run during Euro '96 
and international sporting 
events are increasingly seen 
as a vehicle for regeneration, 
both economic and sporting, 
leaving benefits for the host 
community local and 
national. 

T HE 1992 Olympic 
Games In 

Barcelona helped 
to regenerate 
deprived areas of 
the city The previ- 
ously run-down port area was 
given a face lift, urban trans- 
port was improved and the 
Catalan capital’s world profile 
was lifted. Following foe 
games. Barcelona has become 
the seventh most popular 
venue for conventions in the 
world, thanks mainly to foe 
city’s new buildings. The 
Olympics eventually served to 
cushion the effects of the eco- 
nomic downturn which hit 
Spain soon afterwards. “The 
Olympic flame has gone out, 
but we still have this warmth 
in our hearts”, said Pasqual 
Maragall, who was mayor dur- 
ing the games. “Our greatest 
mistake would be discreetly to 
retire with nostalgia”. The 
entire operation to host foe 
games and construct a new 
stadiums and buildings is esi- 
mated to have cost the city 
£6.7 billion. The organising 
committee made a modest 
profit of £5 million but in foe 
aftermath the local estimate 
of costs and benefits is decid- 
edly positive. 

Organisers of the Manches- 
ter 2002 Commonwealth 
Games are hoping for a simi- 
lar effect on run down areas. 
The centre of the games win 
be in the Eastlands district 
where a “sports city” is to he 
built. A new 48,000-seater sta- 
dium will form the centre- 
piece and it could end up 
becoming foe new home of 
Manchester City football dub 
once foe games are oven A 
new swimming pool complex 
is also being built and organ- 
isers estimate that up to 4,000 
new jobs will be created dur- 
ing foe building works. James 
Seligman. chief executive of 
foe organising committee, 
says the games are “being 
used as a vehicle to regenerate 
Eastlands. This is part of a 
long-term strategy We don’t 
want to build white elephants. 
We want to build things that 
will have a place in the com- 
munity for years to come 
which people can use once the 
games are over." 

There is good evidence for 
this regenerative effect 
Organisers of the 2004 
Olympic Games in Athens are 
already overhauling the city's 
transport system and regard- 
less of foe success of the 
event, the infrastructure left 
behind can always benefit 
locals. Business also benefits. 
Sport is a multi-million pound 
concern (Rupert Murdoch’s 
would-be involvement with 
Manchester United makes the 
point). Sports in Britain 
employ around 750,000 people 
and foe state receives around 
£3.5 billion in tax from sports- 
related venues(2|. 

Imagine then, a city that is 
visited by 1.6 million people 
over a two-week period, the 
estimated figure for those who 


are expected toattend the Syd- 
ney 2000 Olympics. Organis- 
ers of foe Manchester games 
estimate that between 500,000 
to 700,000 people will visit foe 

city during the tournament. 
Both tournaments, regardless 
of whether their organising 
committees make a profit or 
not, will generate revenue for 
hoteliers and local businesses. 

Euro *96 was a success. It 
helped to raise the profile of 
English football (which might 
translate into increased long 
term revenues for clubs 
through television rights). 
The direct profit was £69 mil- 
lion and longer-run effects are 
still being computed. Around 

500.000 people visited Britain 
last year, combining a holiday 
with watching football, and 

200.000 people went on tours of 
Wembley stadium and Old 
Trafford(3). 

While foe coffers are filled 
by these mass events, they 
also generate enthusiasm. 
The World Cup in France this 
summer enthused a people 
generally apathetic towards 
football. The multi-racial 
team was credited with help- 
ing to heal some of the coun- 
try’s wounds; when France 
won the final around 1 million 
poeple were estimated to be on 
the streets of Paris alone. In 
terms of revenue, exact fig- 
ures are still not known but 
numbers visiting the Slade de 
France are a useful indicator 
of the tournament’s aff-the- 
field success. Since foe final 
on July 12. around 1,500 visi- 
tors per day have been visit- 
ing it, paying £3.50 a head, 
helping to make it a healthy 
tourist attraction. 

AVID LUCRES, 
ii* co-ordinator of 
the London 2012 
■ Olympic bid. 
said that the 
inspirational 
value or tournaments must 
never be overlooked: “Major 
events are not only an oppor- 
tunity to improve sporting 
facilities but they also help to 
attract a whole new genera- 
tion to a particular sport. 

“Youngsters see foe best 
athletes in the world compet- 
ing at close quarters and this 
helps to inspire them, it 
makes you want to take up 
that sport Hosting the tourna- 
ment can also help a country 
work towards success. Aus- 
tralia has been working for 
foe past four years to ensure 
that it does well in Sydney 
2000. Euro ‘96 was a huge lift 
for England and helped 
inspire hundreds of young- 
sters. In terms of sporting 
inspiration, hosting a major 
tournament is a godsend.” 

Tony Banks has spent much 
of the past year travelling 
thousands of miles with Sir 
Bobby Chariton and Geoff 
Hurst as part of England's 
2006 World Cup bid. The trio 
have recently returned from 
Malawi and Cameroon and Mr 
Ranks claims that, even if 
England fails to secure the 
World Cup this time around, 
an awful lot of goodwill will 
have been left behind. 

He sai± “These events are 
good for foe economy good for 
sport and generate a lot of 
goodwilL They are also about 
saying to foe world ‘come and 
meet us. come and enjoy our 
hospitaility It is for all these 
reasons that I think it is right 
for foe Government to tack 
them and try to bring them to 
this country” 



Sources: (1) British Olympic 
Association 1998; (2) Central 
Council of Physical Recreation. A 
sport for ad budget 1 997; (3) 
Report by Enqttsh Tourist Board, 
1998. 

Research: Matthew Keating 
Vlvek Chaudhary is the Guardian'S 
sports correspondent 
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Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


I S the Sun, we ask. being 

ran by a bald mafia? Yes- 
terday it launched a fero- 
cious anti-hair campaign 
with the headline: “Stick 
with your dome for the mil- 
lennium. ” A message sup- 
ported by comments from 
Ian Wright, Ray WUldns and 
Duncan Goodhew, who said: 
“Hair should be banned. It is 
dirty horrible stuff. It clo^ 
drains.’' Can It be true? Have 
highflying slapheads Trevor 
Kavanagb and David Yel- 
land highjacked Britain’s 
top tabloid in an alopecian 
conspiracy? “Many fellas, " 
reads the editorial, “shave 
to match lockless shining ex- 
amples like Ross Kemp.” 
(Kemp is. of course, closely 
linked to the Sun's deputy 
editor Rebekata Wade.) “We 
say: walk bald and proud. 
You can get ahead without 
hair.” My God. is there no 
one out there who can stop 
this BabyGro-clad George 
Dawes lookallke? 


JR SEASONAL tale of 
goodwill reaches the 
i^^^Diary and warms the 
very cockles of our heart A 
fortnight ago millionaire 
Treasury minister Geoffrey 
Robinson found hims elf sit- 
ting patiently in bis chauf- 
feur driven Jaguar having 
been locked out of the Tower 
Hill Library In Coventry, the 
usual venue for his constitu- 
ency surgery meetings. As 
he gazed out the frosted win- 
dow that chilly November 
night, no doubt contemplat- 
ing his cruel baiting at the 
hands ofHague of late, he 
spied a woman queueing in 
the cold, waiting for an audi- 
ence with her parliamen- 
tary representative. Taking 
pity on the poor soul the 
Paymaster General, having 
assured her he was no 
threat asked the woman to 
join him in the warmth of 
his humble Jag. She ac- 
cepted and Geoffrey lent a 
sympathetic ear to the lady's 
problems. An Arthur Daley 
figure he may be. but it is a 
heartwarming tale. Remem- 
ber the keys to the lockup 
next time, Geoff. 

F ROM Geoffrey we turn 
to his Treasury 
minder, Charlie 
Whelan, and yet another 
shameful example of techni- 
cal ineptitude from the BBC. 
After the corporation's less 
than favourable radio news 
coverage of Geoffrey’s finan- 
cial interests on Saturday. 
Charlie was prompted to 
ring White City and clarify 
the finer points of the Pay- 
master General's position. 
Unfortunately, however. 
BBC technical staff, having 
successfully put bis earlier 
call (2-30am Sunday) 
through to the news desk, 
mistakenly broadcast his 
second call (3am) over the 
newsroom tannoy. Implausi- 
bly, witnesses swear that, 
while vociferous in his 
rebuttal, Charlie chose to 
avoid the b-word. 

I NVESTIGATIONS into 
the case of the Tricycle 
Theatre document have 
suffered a setback. We were 
called earlier this week, you 
remember, by DC MattSy- 
monds of Special Branch 
concerning our report that a 
confidential looking docu- 
ment had been accidentally 
dropped at a performance of 
Tariq Aliand Howard Bren- 
ton’s anti-Blairite satire, 

Ugly Rumours, at the Tricy- 
cle Theatre, Kilburn. 
Stamped “secret”, it listed 
several names and private 
numbers in the Cheltenham 
area — home ofGCHQ. 
Regrettably the document, 
which was being held at the 
theatre, has recently been 
discarded. However, sug- 
gested the theatre’s artistic 
director Nick Kent, all was 
not yet lost. While Brent 
council were due to clear the 
bins yesterday morning, 
they had not done so. On 
hearing this faintest glim- 
mer of hope DC Symonds 
wasted no time in obtaining 
a search warreut for the 
theatre. “They’ll be 
returned tomorrow," he 
said as two eight-foot 
wheetie bins and a week’s 
worth of rubbish were 
wheeled away. “Empty." 

A NYONE wondering 
what to buy Pinochet 
as a late birthday 
present may want to nip 
across to the the Bourne 
Methodist Chorda opposite 
Grovelands Priory Hospital 
in Southgate where the sena- 
tor is staying. For £1.65 yon 
can get the alleged human 
ri ghts violator a pot of Chil- 
ean honey mixed with 
orange juice. This sweet 
taste of home is sure to bring 
a smile to his fhee, and those 
with a conscience will be 
pleased to hear it's a Trad- 
craft product, SO every 
worker bee gets a fair wage. 



Straw’s hands are tied. Pinochet must 
be treated like any terrorist suspect 



T HE delivery of the Pino- 
chet judgment in the 
House of Lords must 
have seemed to television 
viewers like the legal equiva- 
lent of a World Cup penalty 
shoot-out. a justice game de- 
cided by Lord Hoffinan’s last 
goal. Fans at the Pinochet 
centre screamed ..obscenities, 
attacked British journalists 
and hurled imprecations at 
the judge’s wife, while from 
the commentary box Harold 
Pinter declared a new-found 
faith in British justice. But 
the real victor was interna- 
tional human rights law. a 
doctrine which may have 
more shocks in store for the 
general 

What the judges did. simply 
and rigorously, was to apply 
to Pinochet the precedent first 
set at Nuremburg. and later 
endorsed by international 
conventions ratified by Brit- 
ain and Chile and most other 
nations. It has been consis- 
tently approved by the Inter- 
American Court, which sits in 
Costa Rica to lay down law for 
most of Latin America. This 
mass of authority supports 
foe rule that there can be no 
immunity for "crimes against 
humanity" — crimes of such 
blackness that they do not 
admit of human forgiveness. 
They comprise the ordering, 
on a widespread and system- 
atic basis, of kidnapping, tor- 
ture or summary executions. 

Pinochet does have immu- 
nity for all acts done whilst 
exercising the functions of a 
head of state. But since inter- 
national law does not recog- 
nise the commission of crimes 
against humanity as a func- 


tion of a head of state, he has 
no immunity in respect of 
orders he personally gave for 
the systematic kidnapping, , 
1 torture and murder of thou- 
sands of suspected opponents. 
For this reason. Spain's appli- 
cation tb have him -extradited 
i for trial "Should proceed. 

Why then, has the Home 
Office asked the Court for a 
delay so that political repre- 
sentations may be consid- 
ered? The rule; in interna- 
tional law that there can be 
no immunity for crimes 
against humanity is designed 
to prevent dictators from es- 
caping justice by the applica- 
tion of political pressure. The 
Inter-American Court has on 
this basis invalidated amnes- 
ties and pardons given under 
duress to members of juntas 
and death squads and the stat- 
ute of the International Crimi- 
nal Court (which Britain ap- 
proved in July) says that 
crimes against h umani ty can- 
not be made the subject of 
immunities or time-bars. 

“Compassion", equally, is 
no option for the Home Secre- 
tary, unless he is satisfied on 
medical evidence that the gen- 
eral is at death’s door. It was 
irresponsible for the leader of 
the opposition yesterday to 
call on him to exercise it with- 
out such evidence. By defini- 
tion, the only "compassion’' 
that can be shown to a perpe- 
trator of a crime against hu- 
manity is at the behest of his 
victims. 

That Pinochet should now 
be dealt with according to law 
is a result that follows from 
the Extradition Act itself. 
Under Section 7 (4), the Home 


Secretary's discretion at this 
stage is very limited — he 
should comply with the Span- 
ish request and set proceed- 
ings in motion “unless it ap- 
pears to him that an order for 
thg. return of the person con- 
cerned could not lawfully be 
m&Ie’VThe House of Lords 
has decided that an extradi- 
tion order can lawfhlly he 
made (because he has no im- 
munity)’ and there is no pres- 
ent evidence that the request 
is bound to f a i l . The section 
gives no power to take : politi- 
cal considerations Into ac- 


Underthe law, 
‘compassion* is no 
option for the 
Home Secretary 


count so any decision to 
release Pinochet might be 
overturned by the High 
Court 

That means the general 
must be treated like any other 
terrorist suspect whose extra- 
dition is sought by a friendly 
European country. He will no 
doubt argue — all the way to 
the House of Lords — that his 
crimes are "political’’ and 
there would be some irony if 
it turned out that Pinochet 
were protected by this de- 
fence which has, historically, 
provided asylum for anar- 
chists and anti-fascists. 

The law entitles the general 
to apply to the High Court for 1 
a discharge if he can show 
that it would be unjust or | 


Canada made a mess of its 
second chamber. Will we? 

Life after 
heredity 



A MONG Western democ- 
racies there is Just one 
parliamentary cham- 
ber which Is wholly appointed 
— the Canadian Senate. It can 
therefore help us to predict 
what lies In store, if Labour 
succeeds with its plan to abol- 
ish hereditary peers 
Canada’s two oak-lined par- 
liamentary chambers are 
housed in a Victorian neo- 
gothic building, one uphol- 
stered in green and the other 
in red. The lower bouse — the 
House of Commons — is 
elected. When It came to the 
membership of the upper 
house — the senate — in the 
absence of a Canadian aristoe- 
racy. the next best thing was 
agreed: a wholly appointed 
house. 

The Canadian upper cham- 
ber Is nominally one of the . 
world's most powerful. When 
it was designed. Its model, file 
House of Lords, had unlimited 
power to reject legislation 
from the commons. In Britain 
these 'powers ttere subse- 
quently reduced to those of de- 
lay. but the Canadian Senate 
retains its frill teeth. It may 
challenge the lower house on 
almost any issue, and a clash 
between the houses may only 
be resolved by appointing ad- 
ditional senators on the 
government side. 

This notionally powerful 
senate is. however, timid in 
practice. The reason for this is ( 
Its appointed basis. In the 
early years it challenged the 
commons freely, but as time 
wore on its lack of democratic 
mandate became a stigma. 

L IKE the House of Lords 
it is derided for inaction 
if It complies with the 
government, but feces howls 
of outrage if it dares challenge 
the elected house. When a 
stubborn senate forced an 
election In 1988, calls for its 
reform, or even abolition, 
were widespread. Conse- 
quently senators concentrate 
mostly on detailed legislative 
drafting, and committees of 
enquiry — jobs they do well, 
but which tend to be unrecog- 
nised or ignored due to poor 
public perceptions of the un- 
elected house. 

The first lesson from Can- 
ada is that an appointed house 
is^likely to be weak, due to the 
public’s views an its composi- 
tion. Centuries with a heredi- 


oppressive to send him to 
Spain — or if the accusation 
is not made in good faith or 
cannot fairly be tried because 
of the passage of time. Since It 
is far more suitable for these 
questions to be decided by 
judges rather than .politi- 
cians, tire Home. Secretary 
would be well advised to let 
the proceedings take their or- 
dinary course. The only basis 
for political intervention be- 
fore they are completed would 
be if the British Government 
ma n aged to secure Spain’s 
agreement to have the trial 
heard by an ad hoc interna- 
tional tribunal. As Lord 
Slynn, one of the dissenting 
judges, was first to point out. 
this would be a much more 
satisfactory solution than 
returning him to face pro- 
ceedings in Chile (where, be- 
cause of the amnesty he ex- 
tract ed in 1990 as the price of 
allowing democracy, he will 
never be put in Jeopardy). 

It is difficult to see what i 
purpose will be served by the 
Home Office request to delay 
the decision for a further 
week. This will, however, 
have the result that General 
Pinochet wiH stand in the 
dock of Bow Street Magis- 
trates Court on December 10, 
1998 — 50 years from the day 
when the United Nations pro- 
claimed the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. 
There would be no more po- 
tent symbol of hope for the 
future of bnmankuxL 

Geoffrey Robertson QG is 
aqthor ofTTi oJustioe Game, -ana- 

the forthcoming Crimes ’Against 
Humanity 


tary chamber will perhaps 
make the British more toler- 
ant of an unelected house. But 
the perceived lack of legiti- 
macy if the House of Lords 
seeks to challenge the Com- 
mons will not go away. How- 
ever, Canada also demon- 
strates that the appointment 
mec hanism is crucial. The Ca- 
nadian prime minister makes 
appointments to the senate, 
but there is no tradition of 
party political balance. Prime 
ministers use appointments 
purely to boost their senate 
majority, and most senators 
are old party faithful — fund- 
raisers, donors and ex-MPs. 
Such party patronage greatly 
increases cynicism about the 
bouse. We already have a bet- 
ter system in Britain and the 
Government has pledged to 
improve it. This will be cru- 
cial to upholding confidence 
in the transitional house. 

Dissatisfaction with the 
senate in Canada has led to 
numerous calls for reform. 
For 100 years there have been 
proposals to improve the ap- 
pointments system or move to 
elections, to change the sen- 
ate's role in the federal struc- 
ture or to change Its powers. 
In recent decades initiatives 
have Included government . 
proposals in 1969 and 1978, 
joint committees of both 
houses of parliament in 1972 
and 1984, a senate committee 
In 1980 and a royal commis- 
sion in 1985. Nevertheless 
there has still been no change. 


O NE Important reason 
for the failure to 
reform is that no fa- 
voured solution has emerged, 
despite a consensus on the 
need to change. Senate reform 
has unfortunately become a 
football, kicked around by 
Canada’s competing prov- 
inces as they vie for more 
power. But national govern- 
ment as referee is not moti- 
vated to drive the change, 
since a reformed house will be 
a strengthened house, and 
thus more likely to challenge 
government and the 
commons. 

The British Government is 
committed to a second stage of 
reform, to create a “more 
democratic and representa- 
tive" upper house. Canadian 
experience suggests that this 
second stage will be essential 
if we want our upper bouse to 
be respected. But it also 
shows that a long drawn out 
debate on options, allowing 
entrenched positions to de- 
velop. could result in the pro- 
cess being stalled. 

The royal commission will 
be set up shortly. We must 
now all engage in the debate 
about the second chamber 
Britain needs, and ensure that 
we get it 

Meg Russell’s report Lessons 
From Canada, is available from 
the constitution unit University 
College London. 0171 504 4977 


Margaret Thatcher continues recklessly to re-write her history with the benefit of hindsight 


Her version 


Michael White 


W HAT is it with Mar- 
garet Thatcher? 
Here is someone 
who is truly famous, proba- 
bly the only British politi- 
cian assured of a niche in 
world history at the free- 
market end of this century. 
She has worked on her 
j myth, travelled endlessly to 
address the falthftd. - en- 
dowed a foundation, sent 
her papers to a university. 

Yet she treats her own 
reputation with a reckless- 
ness that would have cost 
her the premiership long 
before the great crash of 
1990. This week she has 
been at it again, trying to 
get her old friend General 
Pinochet (are they on Gus 
and Maggie terms. 1 won- 
der?) out of Britain on com- 
passionate grounds. 

Leaving aside the suit- 
ability of compassion as a 
criterion for Judging such a 
brutal and unrepentent au- 
tocrat. it is always possible 
to admire courage and loy- 
alty to her allies- In her 
prime Mrs Thatcher bad 
plenty of both. But the case 
betrays two less attractive i 
assets. She is sentimental 


about people and events, es- 
pecially if they suit her pur- 
pose. Conversely she Is also 
disloyal to those who do not 
suit her version of history. 
Thus she calls Pinochet a 
good friend of Britain’s for 
his help in the Falklands 
war of 1982. 

Yet she most know better 
than most that the Argen- 
tine generals needed a pop- 
ular cause to protect them 
from the wrath of their own 
people. It might have been 
Chile, but we looked a safer 
bet. Maggie had just 
slashed the defence budget, 
including removal of HMS 
Endurance from Falklands 
waters, and ignored a lot of 
warnings that the General 
Leopold Galtieri (another 
soldier with campaign med- 
als only against his own 
people) planned to invade. 

Another year and there 
could have been no “Got- 
cha" victory. History has 
I been duly re-written. This 
i week she did it again. In 
her Telegraph review of 
Simon Heifer's scholarly 
work on his hero, Enoch 
PowelL Lady Thatcher says 
Powell was right to oppose 
the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
she signed in 1985. 

Many Unionist Tories 


thought so at the time, in- 
cluding her loyal aide, Ian 
Go w. He resigned from the 
government in protest and 
later paid the ultimate 
price, outside the protec- 
tive loop of government 
where the IRA was able to 
blow him up. Dammit, is 
the woman telling ns she 
can’t read? 

We saw the same process 
at work with the 1986 
Single European Act. Brit- 
ain’s most passionate anti- 
federalist (self-proclaimed j 
at Bruges) now says she I 
was misled/deceived on 
that too. That Geoffrey I 


The Falklands was 
her biggest own 
goal apart from 
BSE and the poll tax 


Howe! Such a persuasive 
talker! 

Yet it was Margaret 
Thatcher who pnt her sig- 
nature to the fastest con- 
veyor belt (her retrospec- 
tive phrase) to EU 
integration, though 
younger voters would not 


know it from recent 
speeches; any more (Hun 
they would know she gave 
Galtieri the g re e n light to 
invade Port Stanley, her 
regime’s biggest mnltl- 
billion pound own goal 
apart from BSE and the poll ! 
tax. 

It Is all done, of course, to 
burnish the Iron Lady’s I 
mettle. Yet the real I 
Thatcher, winner of three 
general elections, was a 
cautious and pragmatic pol- 
itician, “caTcnlatiugiy radi- 
cal" only after her vic- 
tories, as Chris Patten pnt 
it yesterday. Her myth- 
making does a disservice to 
the Hagoeites precisely be- 
cause It persuades them 
they lost in 1997 for not 
being rightwing enough: 
Bennery in reverse. 

Generously, we could as- 
cribe her current behav- 
iour to old age, Scotch and 
that deep sense of betrayal 
by her own side. Except 
that long before she sur- 
rounded herself with syco- 
phants and US millionaires, 
she had this streak. “The 
government most do some- 
thing,” she used to say at 
the dispatch-box when con- 
fronted with ah awkward 
failing, say . higher tax 


levels or inflation. 

But. more than most 
prime ministers, she was 
the government. Con- 
fronted with her lumpen 
Prussian insensitivity to' 


the complexities of the Pi- 
nochet case one recalls the 
Commons day, pre-Falk- 
lands, when she lectured 
Tony Bean about the need 
sometimes to fight for free- 


dom. She and Benn are the 
same age. In the second 
world war he fought and 
his brother died on active 
service. She stayed at 
home. 
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Oskar’s 

offence 

He’s a tax liability 

IT is hardly surprising that the run-np to 
the launch of the euro in January should be 
a drama punctuated by alarums and excur- 
sions, let alone noises off Yet debate has, in 
many ways, been remarkably placid. Take 
the European Central Bank (ECB). There 
has been a striking absence of dissent about 
its culture let alone its constitution. One 
reason for silence is the tight adherence of 
the French to monetary policy as estab- 
lished by the Maastricht treaty. When Domi- 
nique Strauss-Kahn, the French finance 
minister, was in London recently he was 
discussing whether the ECB should deave 
to a Greenspan-Omton rather than a 
V olcker-Reagan line. You don’t have to be 
an aficionado of the United States Federal 
Reserve to observe that doesn’t sound like 
the Old Labour talk of which the French 
socialists are sometimes accused by New 
Labour’s young men with mobile phones. 

Zh such an atmosphere the Blairite strat- 
egy (if that is the right word for the rhetori- 
cal dances executed by Messrs Blair, Brown, 
Manddson and Campbell in recent weeks) 
was softly, softly catchee monkey. Labour 
had seemed to be nudging itself and the 
country forward into mote open acceptance 
of the inevitability of accession. In such a 
context even yesterdays forwardness by 
Commissioner de Silguy about tax harmoni- 
sation (one of monetary union's “logics”) 
could have been deflected without any dan- 
ger of giving Euro-scepticism a gratuitous 
fOip. 


But the advent of Oskar Lafehtame has 
changed all that An accomplished domestic 
politician, a policy intellectual -with impor- 
tant things to say about globalisation, he 
has — to put it (haritaHy — cocted things 
up. Geihard Schroder could Ihve lived with 
his (Green) foreign minister's unnecessary 
excursion into pre-1989 security worries, he 
could even have smoothed a way through 
the thickets of Social Democrat tax policy 
and seen his way through to next month’s 
alkiroportant Affiance for Johs. But what he , 
has proved unable tp do is corral his finance 
minister. As a result the coherence cf his 
new administration has suffered badly. j 

Herr Lafonfedne has assaulted the ECB | 
and that holy of tatties, the Bundesbank; he 
wants to rewrite the Maastricht treaty; he 
has undercut the German presidency of the 
European Union that -begins in January 
and, lately, has done his best to scupper 
Tony Blair's alouching-towards-Brussels 
tactic. Herr . Lafontaine's offence is not to 
give the Sun a pretext for a page of sctaol- 
room German' mockery, it is to confuse 
German policy and diminish potential for 
leadership at a.crttical time. Last week he 
wrong-footed Gordon Brown. Our Chancel- 
lor will have to sup with the Saarlander 
with a long spoon if the Brownian pro- 
gramme of libealism-m-one-country-but- 
don'tlet’s-rule-out-fruitftil-Exiropean-co-op- 
eration is going to survive. 

The Lafontaine danger would be more 
zeal if his vaunted relationship with the 
French, specifically M Strauss-Kahn, bad 
anything in it As thing s stand he is widely 
regarded as a nuisance. Ihafs not because 
his Keynesian, demand-side policies are 
necessarily wrong, but because it’s not at all 
dear they are acceptable to his Chancellor 
and so cannot be realisable on the European 
scene. There are a lot of sensible things to be 
said about infrastructural investment, 


‘For the first time I 
can remember, I’m 
proud to be British’ 

Joe Cussens, Letters 


active fiscal policy, as well of coarse as the 
price cf money (Bferr Lafontaine. is right on , 
this) in ah inflation-free Europa And, yes, ; 
sooner dr Later harmonisation of business 
regimes, value-added tax and the rest have , 
to be discussed. But there are ways of! 
raising such issues that don’t frighten the 
horses: Tony Blair's gradualism is not espe- ; 
dally noble but in British political drcum- 1 
stances it may be Ids and our only option. 
Oskar Lafantaim is no help. 

The health gap 

Priorities must be set 

NO ONE shouted louder in Opposition 
about Britain’s widening inequalities in 
health than Labour. Rightly so. The Conser- 
vatives, who in 1381 tried unsuccessfully to 
bury the Black Report — charting the 
widening, gaps ; — not only refused to tackle 
them but would not even set long-term 
ta rg e t s to reduce than in their belated 
strategy. Health cf the Nation. What was 
already serious when Black was set up in 
1977, has become even more critical in 1998: 
morbidity variations between the richest 
and poorest areas are now among the worst 
in Europe; infont mortality rates within 
imsiriiied ' femflieR are mm -than twice as 
hi g h as pro fe s sio nal families; life expectan- 
cy in leafy suburbs is eight years longer 
than in poor inner ritia$ How ha« Labour 
responded in office? With extreme caution. 

Initially there were some promising 
moves: a splendid minister for public 
health, Britain's first; the setting up of the 
independent inquiry into inequality in 
health (the Acheson committee) which 
reported yesterday. But both initiatives 
were subjected to tight constraints. Our 
Healthier Nation, the Government’s green 


paper on public health in February, not 
only ducked setting national targets for 
redyeing health topqnaTitips but shrank the 
Tory's 27 general health targets to four. The 
independent inquiry on health inequalities 
was told to work “within the broad financial 
framework of the Government’s financial 
strategy" and specifically instructed that 
“setting targets concerned with reducing 
inequalities in health” was not within the 
inquiry's remit. This was absurd. Similarly, 
so was bouncing the economist off the 
committee. 

The root cause of our widening health 
inequalities is simple enough: widening 
poverty. The proportion living in poverty 
(below half average earnings) has tripled to 
25 per cent of the population in two decades. 
Of course there are wider causes than just 
low income — unemployment bad housing, 
poor transport, inadequate food, polluted 
environment unhealthy living styles — 
which is why Acheson was right to set out 
proposals across 11 separate areas. In-work 
benefits are being improved but little has 
been done for those who cannot work. 
Acheson takes up their cause but does not 
insist on giving them first priority because 
of the ministerial ban on priorities. He 
should have ignored the injunction. Minis- 
ters would have never dared — after the 
fuss over the suppression cf Black — to 
censor his supposedly independent report 


Past imperfect 

Haunted by history’s ghosts 

WHEN can you draw a line under the past? 
At century's end, that question seems un- 
avoidable. Tony Blair, in his historic 
address to a joint session of the two Irish 
parliamentary houses yesterday, was 


categoric that history should be teacher, not 
tyrant “No one should ignore the injustices 
of the past, or the lessons of history, hut we 
need not be the prisoners of our history.” In 
other words, grievances on both sides must 
be laid to rest, terrorist prisoners released, 
tomorrow's “men of violence" given the 
chance to be today’s men of peace. The past 
is another country, and we no longer wish 
to live there. Disraeli, in one of his novels, 
also warned of the dangers of foiling pris- 
oner to the past “Read no history: nothing 
but biography, for that is life without 
theory." Mr Blair's pragmatism, indeed, 
foils squarely into the Conservative tradi- 
tion. Burke, the father of modern Conserva- 
tive thought, defended stable settlements 
based on “old violence”, arguing that what 
is achievable and sustainable should take 
precedence over cold logic and hot ideals. 

It is not only in Ireland that history’s 
ghosts are rattling their chains. The latest 
legal rebuff suffered by former British pris- 
oners of war in a Tokyo court appears to 
have reinforced their determination to fight 
for an apology and compensation from the 
Japanese. “We just want them to wipe the 
slate clean,” said one prominent cam- 
paigner. not realising perhaps that that is 
precisely what the Japanese believe they 
are doing by refusing to reopen the question 
of compensation. Mr Blair’s dictum will be 
tested here: he said last summer that “for 
some [FoWs], the scars of the past go so deep 
they will never heal” and premised to look 
into the possibility of the British 
government suing for compensation. And 
then there is the spectre of General Pino- 
chet too dose in time to be consigned to 
history; too evil in deed to be permitted 
redemption. How will Mr Straw deal with 
his “old violence”? Are there some lines 
that cannot be drawn, some dates . that 
cannot be wiped clean? 


Letters to the Editor 


No truck with 
Christmas 

THE adjective most used by 
I those who live, work and 
shop mNewbmy to describe 
how It feels after the opening 
of the bypass and the absence 
of juggernauts is M eerie”.Thfi 
ghost cf Christmas lonies 
past is ambsf welcome spirit; 
and the pedestrianlsatian of 
the town’s main shopping 
street has ensured that the 
traffic can never return. -• 
David RenddMP. 

Lib Dem, Newbury. . 

RE Sir Clive Thompson’s 
ribons mots about “stran- 
gling the golden goose wife 
red tape". Surely there should, 
be more anxiety that our cap- 
tains of industry seem poised 
to put all theireggs in one 
bush while simultaneously 
trying to teach their grand- 
mothers to make omelettes. 
Louise Chase. 

Croydon, Surrey. 

OIMON Bowers (Diary, Np- 
Ovember 24) wishes good 
luck to Californian Dorothea 
Putentefor her Inclusion in a 
new cook book even though 
site poisoned a considerable^ 

L9^-^could shelmvebeen 
the original cereal killer? 
John Reea-Jones . 

Datchet, Berks 


Now it’s up to Straw 


CpOD GOP, BADCOf! * G ME HIM !A 
FAG W mi£ YoOMCKHlS ViAlieT 


School report: rows over 
ballots and funding 


V-4 ulne cure for baldness 
(Hairy mice raise hopes for the 
bald, November 25). It's been 
tried on mice and works, hut it 
causes cancer. Never mind, bet- 
ter dead than a slap-head. I say. 
Dave Cass. 

Grays, Essex 

HE the decision of Torquay 
riUnitedto ban shots at goal 
during pre-match warm-ups 
for fear of lawsuits from in- 
jured spectators (Society, No- 
vember 25) . Does a similar pol- 
icy already apply at certain 
other league grounds during 
play? ' 

Richard Brown. 

Ilf ord, Essex. 


F ORGET the “pettiness” 
of prosecuting an ageing 
tyrant for his crimes. 

The Labour Party has a choice 
between going into history as 
the leader of a universal trend 
for International justice an . 
whlchbiimankind has ’ 
steadily embarked in thelast 
20 years, and acting like a 
thirdrate, oldfashloned polit- 
ical coward. 

Whatever happens ta Chile 
in the short-term, the prosecu- 
tion of such an totpm a tl rmaTly 
recognised and hated tyrant 
will pale in comparison with ' 
the benefits humanity would 

tiar wat ftnm p nni filling him . 
for his barbarous crimes. The , 

rwai mfliannhnn 
would be to put international 
justice, once fix- all, at the cen- 
tre of our destiny. 

Claudio Solano. 

London. 

H AVING seen a Labour 
government continue to 
provide arms to Chile in the 
late 1970s on the grounds that 
their legal advisers txMthem 
they must abide by interna- 
tional law, one can only hope 
the current government once 
again abides by international 
law and extradites said crlmi- 
nal forth with. 

DrMlckWLtlduson. - •• 

Hull. 

1 A raiJAMHague’s state- 
V V ment about the contin- 
ued detention of Gen Pinochet 


| is appalling. Chile is still a 
democrac y u nder siege. For 

the Tender Of t h e Cnwip rrolivH 
Party to suggest otherwise Is - 
dmnhfo undtng - 

Plnochet shows no rembrse 
whatsoever. But at long last he 
mayhavetofocetheconse- 
questces afhis crimes In open 
court If so, then hopefully . 
other former dictators In exile 
will be brought before the 
courts In other countries. . . . 

There Is no such thing as an 

nmnerf y te nder Inter n ational 

law, regardless of age or 
frailty. Acting in a quasi-jodi- 
rial capacity, theHcane Secre- 
tary should take into account 
the feet that British law incor- 
porated the UN declarations 
on Human Rights 10 years 
ago. Let us hope Jack Straw 
dote not take a similar view to 
Hague and let this monster off 
the hook. .. 

Paul Metz. 

London. ' 


remains an isolated “bad 
apple” iri fhe pti HUr- imaghuu 

tiom There have been occa- 
sional whispers of the fact that 
Pinochet was armed and in- 
stalled by the US (with the ap- i 
proval of Britain). There hqs, j 
however, beenno men ti on of 
the fact that this was no Cold 
War aberratioo. but was part 
of our longstanding policy of 
ensuring that Third World 
tyrants are on hand to cover 
the backs of Western 
businesses as they haul away 
vast wealth from under the 
noses of the impoverished and 
dispossessed. 

David Edwards. 
Bournemouth. 


On heaven-scent sex (cont.) 


I ADY Thatcher asks for 
L-Gen Plnochetto be sent 

on ji nwifyHltor ton 

grounds but what humanity 
(fid he show his opponents? If 
he decides to fight extradition, 
Ihopehe has to pay for it out 
of his own fends. 

V Crews. 

-Beckenham. 


I aflcgic dictates that when 
Saddam Hussein’s term as . 
head of state finishes, then he 
wffl.be safe to come round for 
a cup of tea. WDlLady 
Thatcher be doing the 
pouring? 

Dr Geoff Meaden. 
Canterbury, Kent 

|_| OW gratifying to see the 
nmedlatetebretingthelaw 

Inwto’jriHgmimt ftgafogt G*n . 

Pinochet And yet Pinochet 


I Both a of South Africa wDl be 

Richard Guassardo. 

London. 

T' HH CawhnrtiiiTi mnplp in 
I my street can’t wait for 
| Henry Kissinger’s next visit. 

: Mark Smith. 
Ch ialehurstKent 


... the law lords have done their bit 


VV we keep (How general’s " 
fete was sealed, November 28)? 
Democrats in the Labour Party 
have bad to look to the most 
. imdemocratic institution in 
Britain to curb the Govern- 
ment from imposing its closed 
lists for the Euro elections. 
Now we see the law lords up- 
holding international justice. 
David Spllsbury. 
Birmingham. 


1 would havBbeen.no Law. 
Leads maj ority with out the 
two judges bom in South Af- 
rica? Does not this suggest that 
hard- won experience ofhuman 
righte elsewhere in the Com- 
monwealth has as much to con- 
tribute to this country as the 
UK can ofler to others? 
Richard Bourne.. 
Commonwealth Human 

Rlghtsi Initiative. 


A S A RESULT of the law 
/Alords ruling, for the first 
time I can remember (Tm 31) I 
can truly saythal Tm proud of 
my country and proud to be 
British. 

Tm glad that I live In a 

country that has a legal sys- 
tem capable oTbringiiig a tor- 
turer and mass murderer to 
Justice. 

Joe Cussens. 

London. 


ALAIN Head (Letters, No- 
/Member 23) wrote “if one is 
always going around in a sani- 
tised stale, then one has never 
experienced the smell and 
taste of one's partner”. I for 
one prefer my partner to take 
a daily shower, as I do. I can 
still taste and smell him, but it 
is a clean musky aroma in his 
erogenous tones that delights 
my nostrils. I offer my partner 
the same courtesy for our cou- 
plings. Unwashed bodies 
are a sexual turn-off — who 
could enjoy bad breath, stale 
sweat in the armpits and ran- 
cid smegma on thp genitals? 

Having lived in France for 
several years I can attest to the 
fact that many (but not all) 
French are disinclined to 
carry out the most basic hy- 

No minister 

r>E Alistair Darling's reply 
11 (Letters, November 26) to 
rny article about social secu- 
rity rrform and means testing. 

I am happy to acknowledge 
the Government's increase of 
eTiili’l hwirftf, thP tti in Imiim 
wage, the New Deals and 
changes to taxes and benefits 
to Alleviate the unemployment 
trap. 1 

But, none of these alter the j 
two problems at the heart of ] 



. ..'Jk'y ND good riddance! -At 
last the -hidebound 
jfcA r xdasa. structures of 
m mGre&t (or .rather not- 
soGrtetftf) Britain are begin- 
ning to unravel After a thou- 
sand, years ctf .Tcff .Rnla we, 
^^(gtilioary, detent; hard- 
pressed people of this belea- 
guwedland are-being allowed- 
to manage our : bwn affairs, - 
thafikybu very touch . ' 


But don't imagine tills great 
leap towards a true democ- 
racy baa coma without one 
- helluva fight Frankly, I know 
how Wat Tyler must have felt 
all. those years ago when he 
was. discovered by . King 
George’s henchmen .setting 
fire .to those fireworks. Like 
Wat, Margaret Jay andl have 

come in for a lot of stick these 
past' few. months. But we’ve 
fought, fee good fight — and 


- - Marg aret and I have been 
through a helluva lot 
together. Like Margaret, I 
was once married to; Peter 
Jay, and coincidentally, my 
another was a -second cousin 
of Jfo Callaghan and an in- 
law of. the Jays: Inevitably. 


voted enemies claim, these 
links have somebow-orother 
(they never say , how!) 
smoothed • our. way to the 
: House of Lords. _ . . • 

But let’s fece up to a few 
facts, shall we? At the time of 


our marriage Peter was retied 
the second most intelligent 
man in Britain, just behind- 
Robert Robinson but. weU in 
front of 3Erfo Hobsbawm.; -In 
the wranen’s section of the 
same official top 40; Margaret 
merged a strong fifth, be- 
tween Virginia Bottomley 
and the late Noele Gordon, 
while it is by now widely 
known that I was rated, the 
second most InteHigart wom- 
an in Britain, just two points , 
behind' the lovely, brainy 
Tessa Bfackstone, but three 
points ahead of Harriet Har- 
man, bless, her. This was be- 
fore Barbara FbHett took up 
residence in] country, 
causing all -previous lists to 
berevtasd; 

1 From.tiien on. the achieve- 
ments Of Margaret' Jay and 
Bd. Ltitlejotm have been un- 
assailable: I left Rebar Jay, 
had a brieC unhappy, affair 
with Robin Cook, and -mar- 
ried Doxy- Irvine on^ the 
rebound. Meanwhile, ! set up 


my own' public relations 
agency, Bel and Frendz, 
which oversaw, among other 
Stings, Tony B's colour co-or- 
dination tiie last dac- 

tion, and I was also president, 
treasurer and joint-chair of 
the highly regarded New 
Labour Secret Commission 
cxi Abuse of Prtvfieges, for 
which Z headed exhaustive 
fact-finding tours of the 
Caribbean, South America, 
Cyprus and Juan-Les-Pins. . 

A ND it doesn’t end 
#\ there. Over the past 
year. I’ve been sweat- 
m my guts out as 

spirited adviser to the New 
Millennium Dome — culmi- 
nating; in fast week’s an- 
nounceinent that the Spirit 
Zone, sponsored by the Body 
Shop, S@10ddgte.an4 McDon- 
ald's, was to feature a virtual 
recreation, of the . Garden of 
Eden, with our BOmetrehigh 
Adam floating on a sea ofPep- 
permint and Anchovy Root 


Lotion, being tempted Into 
eating a 30-metre square box 
of Chicken McNuggets by 
Eve, dressed in 20-metre plat- 
form heels, 35 per cent cotton 
Skirt and clingy-rib sleeveless 
purple polo-neck, all by Miss 


And let’s face it, Margaret 
Jay’s struggle for greater de- 
mocracy has been every bit as 
Courageous as my own. Hr 
would have been so easy for 
her to have traded cm. her bus- 
band and her father’s names, 
but instead she Chose to go it 
alone. Entirely through her 
own efforts she became our 
First Lady in Washington wifl 
then Leader of the House cf 
Lords, using her position to 
defeat the whole ghastly sys- 
tem. of hereditary nepotism 
that has beleaguered our par- 
liamentary democracy for so 

long. 

But at long last, victory is 
ours. An tod to pomp. An md 
to fancy dress. Power to the . 
People. Earlier Otis week. 


democratically ins tall ed as 
Lady Littlejohn of Farring- 
don, - dressed in a breathtak- 
ing Nicole Farhi robe, with 
bard-wearing shoes by Work- 
ers for Freedom. I sat along- 
side Margaret, Derry, Wa- 
heed. Uncle Jim, Charlie 
Falconer, the lovely Richard 
Rogers and Lady Tessa B to 
hear the death-knoll sounded 
for 1,000 years of elitism. 

Rejoice! After the State 
rip ening , a select group of us 
mad e our way In an informal 
procession to the River Cafe, 
which has recently been 
awarded its Blue Plaque as 
the birthplace of new parlia- 
mentary democracy. As we 
raised our glasses to Tony, 
some people none of us 
remotely recognised came in 
and asked for a table! “Full 
up!” I yelled as they scam- 
pered away, “All seats 
taken!*'. 

Not a bad motto for my new 
coat of arms, now you men- 
tion it 


triene. instead attempting to 
cover it with a hefty squirt of 
scent, which fails to do the Job. 

Loudse Scooneman. 

Nieuw Vennep, Netherlands. 

"THANK you for the enlight- 
I ened article (Cest ofQciel: 
llie French are smellier than 
we are, November 21). I had 
believed that the running 
battles during the World Cup 
in France were instigated by 
vomit stained, lager-faelled 
English football hooligans. It 
is now plainly obvious that the 
fighting was probably due to 
the French distaste for finding 
thousands of English para- 
gons of personal hygiene In 

their country. 

TOFarrelL 

London. 


my article; the role that social 
Insurance and other non- 
means- tested benefits cur- 
rently play in rewarding 
work; and the dangers of 
chang in g the social security 
system to give that Job solely 
to means-tested benefits. 

As he rightly suggests, the 
Issue is one of balance. It is a 
shame he wouldn't say how he 
viewed that balance. 

Dr Martin Evans. 

Centre for Analysis 
of Social Exclusion, 

London School of Economics. 


I toral roles concocted by the 
grammar schools’ ballot regu- 
lations are unlikely to redute 
i — nevermind end — grammar 
schools and one must conclude 
this is the intention (Grammar 
power, November 26). 

A feeder school ballot for 
Calderdale would disenfran- 
chise about 25 per cent of 
parents of primary children in 
local maintained schools but 
include the parents at two pri- 
vate schools and at least one 
school in another district 
Those disqualified Include 50 
per cent of Asian parents and 
two thirds of parents at 
schools which feed the Rid- 
ings. That school's problems 
arise substantially from the 
operation of a layered and all- 
embracing selective system. 

This Labour cop-out is a gut- 
less surrender to the elitist 
middle classes. The chances of 
ending selection in Calderdale 
are now virtually nfl. 

David Helli well. 

Halifax. 


^/OUR article on the 
T amountaallocated to coun- 
cils nationally for spending on 
education (For richer or 
poorer, November 2d) omitted 
some of the most significant 
factors that more than justify 
the higher funding per pupd . 
in London. Pupil turnover, 
refugee status and the extent 
of special educational needs 
present enormous educational 
challenges that undeniahly . 
require additional resources if 
these children are to be given 
half a chance in life. 

In Camden, pupils range 
from the most academically 
able to those who are most 
severely disadvantaged. Ten 
per cent of our pupils are refo- 
gees — in some schools this 
rises to 40 per cent 

I don't cavfi at efforts of 
areas outside London to maxi- 
mise their grant We should, 
however, acknowledge our 
varying needs. 

CUr Jane Roberts. 

Chair, Camden Education 
Committee. 
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Oates challenge sparked ‘messy’ interview process 



Alex Brummer 
Financial Editor 


T HE chairman of Marks 
& Spencer last night 
defended the process 
I under which his board 
selected Peter Salsbury as 
chief executive but ac- 
knowledged it bad been 
messy. 

The company had not 
been able to give a public 
account of the process be- 
cause of the '*news black- 
out” demanded by non-ex- 
ecutives. “They wanted the 
process conducted pri- 
vately. quietly and care- 
fully so that all the execu- 
tive directors had a chance 
to have their say.” Sir Rich- 
ard Green bury said. 

Sources say the blame for 
much of the strife lies 
firmly on the shoulders of 


Defender M&S chair man 
Sir Richard Greenbory 


I his deputy* chairman Keith 
Oates, who is to leave M&S 
! at the end of the year. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr Oates was 
! publicly praised yesterday 
for his *■ outstanding period 
of loyal service”. 

Mr Oates had sought to 
lay claim to the role of chief 
executive even though the 
board had formally decided 
to leave the selection open 
until July 1999, the compa- 
ny's next anmwi meeting. 
The Oates initiative caught 
the board on the hop be- 
cause the deputy Phalrman 
had been at the board 
meeting where the decision 
was made. 

As soon as the issue was 
opened np. Sir Richard flew 
back from India and met 
the non-executive directors 
at Michael House. The non- 
executives concerned. Sir 
Michael Perry. Sir Martin 


Jacomb, Sir Ralph Robins 
and Brian Baldock, de- 
cided to compress a six-, 
month process of selection 1 
Into two-and-a-half weeks. 

■ Working around the 
dock, the Michael House i 
four conducted a series of 1 
intense and personal Inter- 
views with each of the 
group's 14 executive direc- 
tors, with the exception of 
Sir Richard. 

The executive directors 
were asked who they sup- 
ported for the post of chief 
executive, why they sup- 
ported them and what were 
their strengths and weak- 
nesses. Some of the direc- 
tors concerned were seen 
by the non-executives three 
or four times over the 
period. Sir Richard was not 
involved in the interview 
process. 

It was from this series of 


interviews — perhaps the 
most thorough conducted 
at a leading British public 
company — that the nomi- 
nations committee recom- 
mended Mr Salsbnry for 
the chief executive job. 

Sir Richard said it had al- 
ways been his intention — 
recorded in the minutes of 
board meetings — that he 
-would split his current role 
of chairman and chief exec- 
utive next summer — on his 
63rd birthday. 

The main puzzle inside 
M&S is why Mr Oates de- 
cided to makq* his chal- 
lenge. 

At the time that he pat 
himself np for one of the 
top posts it was already 
dear that the nan-execu- 
tives did not favour his ap- 
pointment. 

Despite this, it is under- 
stood that they waited until 


the interviewing and selec- 
tion process was completed 

before ruling him out. 

However, the public dis- 
play of ambitions is 
thought to have angered 
the board as a whole, which 
prides itself on the colle- 
giate style of management 
represented by M&S. 

It is assumed that Mr 
Oates made his challenge 
believing that M&S had 
somehow lost its way in the 
first six months of the cur- 
rent year and was vulnera- 
ble in the City. Sir Richard 
points out that under his 
stewardship the company’s 
profits doubled to 
£1.2 billion and the current 
trading problems are short- 
term. 

Among the reasons for 
the shortfall in the first 
half was the £150 million 
investment programme. . 


Bank weighs up 
City vs industry 



M&S seeks calm after storm 


Dan Atkinson 

ARKS & Spen- 
cer yesterday 
moved to draw 
a line under 
recent board- 
room battles as new chief ex- 
ecutive Peter Salsbury 
pledged he and chairman Sir 
Richard Green bury would be 
able to work in harmony. “It's 
not a fight ... it needs to 
work . . . Part of my success 
will be his success and vice- 
versa.” 

Sir Richard will lose his ex- 
ecutive role in the s bake-up 
which, for the first time, sepa- 
rates the positions of board 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive. Mr Salsbury said of Sir 
Richard: “He has to learn to 
be a good non-executive 
chairman. He’s very open 
about it”. 

The main casualty of the 
shake-up — finally approved 
at a board meeting on 
Wednesday — was deputy 
chairman Keith Oates, whose ; 
pushing of the issue of Sir | 
Richard’s successor earlier ; 
this month triggered turmoil 
at the top. He had supposedly 
wanted the chief executive po- 
sition for himself. Mr Oates is 
taking early retirement in 
January. 

The appointment marks an 
end to a damaging period of 
instability. Concerns about 
the group had started when it 
reported a 23 percent drop in 
half-year profits. 

Sir Richard was on holiday 
in India when he heard 
reports that Mr Oates was at- 
tempting to take over the 
chief executive’s role behind 
his back. Reportedly furious 
at the attempt, he rushed 
hack to London for emer- 
gency meetings with the 
board, the last of which was 
held yesterday afternoon. 

Mr Salsbury said yesterday: 
"Inevitably we were going to 
bave a lot of pain . . . it's very 
uncomfortable”. Staff had 
been affected, said Mr Sals- 
bury. “They’ve hated it and I 
don't blame them. Not only 
bave they been getting com- 
ments from the customers, 
but they’re proud of the com- 
pany." 

Mr Oates, aged 56. said yes- 
terday: “I congratulate Peter 
Salsbury on becoming chief 
executive. I am disappointed 
to be retiring early from 



Saits you. sir . . . Peter Salsbury tries on his new mantle as chief executive of Marks & Spencer 


Marks & Spencer after nearly 
15 years, but I wish the com- 
pany success in the future 
and assure it of my continu- 
ing unquestionable loyalty.” 

Mr Salsbury said that M&S 
was for the first time pairing 
a non-executive chairman 
with a chief executive and 
this was a "signal of a 
change". 

It was no longer possible to 
embody M&S in one person, i 
he said. The group was Chang- I 
ing ’’but it’s not a revolu- 
tion”. 


Planning for a successor to 
Sir Richard when he stands 
down in mid-2000 was “on- 
going". he said, adding that 
M&S was "not going to hang 
around and wait too long". 

No improvement in trading 
was expected in the second 
half or the current year, he 
said, but “we gird our loins 
. . . and get at it". 

Asked if he were not merely 
a more even-tempered ver- 
sion of the notoriously short- 
fused Sir Richard, and some- 
one associated with the old 


regime. Mr Salsbury said he 
was unashamed of his long 
service at M&S, with experi- 
ence in buying, personnel and 
stores. 

In the short term, Mr Sals- 
bury has inherited a plan to 
increase M&S’s capacity by a 
third over two years. This 
would mean bigger stores in 
Britain which, in turn, would 
make it more of a ch alleng e to 

communicate with customers. 

There would be a step-by- 1 
step review of strategy: 
"We’re not afraid of change". | 


Among Sir Richard's new 
duties would be that of an in- 
ternational ambassador for 
the group, he said. 

Mr Salsbury said M&S 
would continue to exploit its 
financial-services business, 
built up by Mr Oates. I 

Of the group’s refusal to ac- j 
cept credit cards, he said the 
stance was “acceptable so 
far”, and that there were no 
plans for a change. “We’ve 
never stopped looking at it.” 
he said. 

Mr Salsbury was more 


FVK3TOGRAPH: PAUL HACKETT 

relaxed about criticisms of 
M&S’s fashion range. 

Reaction to the current sea- 
son's clothes was not very dif- 
ferent from what it had been 
in previous seasons, he said, 
promising that the spring 
lines would be colourful and 
attractive. 

Commenting on national 
and international competi- 
tion, he said: “It would be 
foolhardy to suggest it’s going 
to get easier." M&S. he said, 
was both financially strong 
and efficient 


‘Meek’ Salsbury inherits top post 


Roger Cowe reports on how a late 
developer quietly captured the prize 
in race to head UK’s leading retailer 


P ETER Salsbury is a 

shy, anonymous exec- 
utive who has spent 
his working life at 
Marks & Spencer. 

That would make him the 
perfect candidate to take the 
reins at Britain's leading 
retailer In normal times, but 
his lack of international expe- 
rience and unassuming style 
led some board members to 
conclude he was not toe man 
to restore the company’s self- 
confidence. 

The 49-year-old has won the , 
day through a combination of 
his chief rivals foiling out of 
the running and the apparent 
backing of Sir Richard | 
Greenbury. 

Mr Salsbury earned his 
spurs in womenswear. He 
joined the graduate training 
scheme in 1970 after gaining a 
degree from the London 
School of Economics. After 
the obligatory three years 
working on the shop floor he 
began his head office career 


as a merchandiser in ladies’ 
coats. 

His early career was undis- 
tinguished but at the age of 33 
he was given an opportunity 
to make a mark as the execu- 
tive responsible for the new 
footwear group. 

One former colleague said 
he suddenly discovered ambi- 
tion. “He was a late devel- 
oper. He just woke up one 
morning and decided he could 
do it and decided to go for ft.” 

The custody of the burgeon- 
ing shoe business won ap- 
proval from bis masters and 
through the 1980s he was 
given wider responsibility in 
the growing business outside 
the two traditional strong- 
holds of clothes and food. He 
added home ftirnishings to 
his portfolio and subse- 
quently kitchen equipment 
and other "homeware" 
products. 

Mr Salsbury was made a | 
divisional director — the 30- 
strong level immediately be- 


| low the board — in 1986 and 
came on to the board four 
i years later at the relatively 
| youthful age of 41. Four years 
ago he joined the quartet of 
joint managing directors 
from whom the successor to 
Sir Richard was almost cer- 
tain to be chosen. 

But unto March of . this 
year, when the four pretend- 
ers’ portfolios were shuffled. 


closed to the outside world so 
for as I can see.” 

Like many M&S bosses, the 
new chief executive is not 
well known outside the com- 
pany. But he is regarded as a 
competent . manager if not a 
sparkling personality. 

His shyness with people he 
does not know well has at- 
tracted decriptions as “a wet 
blanket" and “grey man ” 


‘Some regard him as a yes-man, bat 
you have to be in M&S. He has never 
done anything radical, but that is not 
what M&S is like. The trick is to deliver 5 


he had no exposure to the 
group’s growing interna- 
tional operations. Nor has he 
worked in the food business 
seen by many as the group’s 
most significiant problem in 
the medium term. 

"The group’s long-term 
strategic problems require a 
broader vision than Salsbury 
has got” one City analyst 
said this week. 

Another said: "He has no 
%’isibliity externally. He is 


Those who know him better 
say this is a mistake. “He can 
be very good fun. He likes a 
drink and he has a good sense 
of humour. He can be one of 
the lads.” 

His reputation within the 
business is less extravagant. 
Indeed, people say it Is diffi- 
cult to recall any significant 
move which has earned him 
his steady advancement. In- 
stead he has bail! a reputa- 
tion as a good manager of 


people, with a good analytical 
mind and an ability to create 
a consensus. 

He is also considered an as- 
tute reader and player of in- 
ternal politics, demonstrated 
by his projection during the 
current crisis as the natural 
successor without any appar- 
ent self-promotion. 

“Some people regard him as 
a yesman,” said one ob- 
server, “but you have to be in 
M&S. He has never done any- 
thing radical, but that is not 
what M&S is like. The trick is 
to deliver, and he has done 
that” 

As a career M&S manager, i 
he will not be the breath of 
fresh air that some believe , 
the company needs. But he j 
does have a different style to I 
Sir Richard, who is a hands- 
on manager. 

Mr Salsbury is regarded as 
a delegator who will strip 
away much of the head office 
bureaucracy needed to sup- 
port the traditional control- 
ling role of the M&S chief ex- 
ecutive. 

The question is whether he 
will have a free hand to do 
that while his predecessor 
stiH sits at the head of the 
board. 
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BOARDROOM upheaval at i 
Marks & Spencer has ejected ft 
from the ranks of the UK’s 10 
most-admired companies. 

M&S was third last year but 
has now been pushed into 1 1th 
place overall. It is sffll, however, 
the most admired company In 
the British retail stores 
category. 

"Marks & Spencer has not 
responded to the extremely ag- 
gressive competition from other 
sectors." said Arthur Bird, 
senior European vice-president 
of TSC-Technology Solutions 
Company, which sponsored 
the Survey. 

The Management Today sur- 
vey was conducted by business 
schools in Nottingham, Derby 
and Aston. 
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R IGHTLY or not the Con- 
federation of British In- 
dustry has the reputa- 
tion of being the or gan i sa tion 
tha t whlnges on behalf of big 
business. If it is not the pound 
or interest rates, it is a lack of 
skilled labour, or too much 
traffic congestion preventing 
UK pic from competing with 
the world’s best 
So when the employers' 
organisation clamours for a 
half-point cut in interest 
rates, there will be those who 
will suggest that industry 
should be putting Its own 
house in order, rather than 
looking for help from the 
Bank of England. 

But U would be wrong to 
assume that the monetary 
policy committee will dismiss 
the CSTs call as mere special 
pleading. The Bank has ad- 
mitted that it is now putting 
more emphasis on forward- 
looking data from surveys 
rather than backward-looking 
official statistics — and sur- 
veys do not come much 
gloomier than tha t from Cen- 
tre Point yesterday. 

Those with long enough 
memories will detect strong 
echoes of the problems faced 
by industry in the early 1980s. 
An overvalued exchange rate, 
high real interest rates and a 
weak global economic envi- 
ronment have again com- 
bined to make life very tough 
for manufacturers — particu- 
larly exporters. 

What is more, the main 
reason for the sharp foil in 
output in the early 1980s was 
the large-scale destocking by 
firms findin g they simply 
could not sell goods. Worry- 
in glv , the CBI reported yes- 
terday that involuntary stock- 
building had been going on 
for most of this year, at levels 
not seen since January 1981. j 
The chances of a period of 
quite savage destocking over ; 
the next six months are 
reasonably high. 

Eddie George was giving lit- 
tle sway when he gave evi- 
dence to the Treasury select 
committee yesterday, but it is 
clear that the Bank’s half- 
point cut in interest rates ear- 
lier this month was influ- 
enced by the pessimism of the 
CBTs industrial trends sur- 
vey in October. 

Indeed, Adair Turner, the 
CBrs director-general, was 
one of the few who predicted 
the cut would be a half rather 
than a quarter point 
This tune, the CBI says that 
while it would prefer a half- 
point off rates next montit it 
would be content with a quar- 
ter-point reduction in both 
December and January. 

With inflation dropping in 
the economy as a whole and 
foiling like a stone in manu- 
facturing. the Bank may be 
tempted to do just that 
Probably the biggest factor 
mitigating against a further 
cut in rates is the level of the 
stock market The Bank is un- 
likely to be happy with the 


market at that level. But then, 
this would not be the first 
time the City and industry 
have been out of step. 

Alliance hazards 

T he ghost of John 
D Rockefeller is stalking 
the halls of the world's 
oil majors. Ninety years ago, 
American trust-busters 
forced the break-up of his 
Standard Oil empire. Now 
two of its component parts 
are planning to reunite, 
Exxon and Mobil have 
more on their minds than 
reconstructing the house that 
John built. The talk of a 
merger comes at a time when 
oil prices are on the floor. 
Exxon is already number one 
in the US; combined with Mo- 
bil it would be the world's 
largest publicly-traded oil 
company, and the potential 
for cost-savings considerable. 

Two questions spring to 
mind immediately. Will the 
two managements be able to 
negotiate what can only bea 
hugely complicated deal — 
and, if they do. will today's 
regulators be more generous 
than their counterparts early 
in the century? 

As to the first some ana- 
lysts at least reckon the 
chances are no better than 50/ 
50. Both companies are big 
enough not to have to worry 
that they might be missing 
out on huge, expensive, explo- 
ration projects because they 
are too sraalL The deal, if ft 
did happen, would be driven 
by low world oil prices. The 
overlap looks tricky, and de- 
fensive thinking may not be 
the most secure basis for such ■ 
a grand alliance. 

As to the second question, 
the Industry’s regulators will 
be taking a long, hard look at 
any deal, and would be cer- 
tain to demand asset dis- 
posals on a scale which the 
two protagonists might find 
difficult to swallow. 

Even so, they are unlikely 
to be quite as worried 3S the 
trust-busters who broke up 
Standard Oil. Mobil and 
Exxon have a market capital- 
isation of $238 billion 
(£142 billion) — and they are 
only part of the old Rockefel- 
ler empire. 


Size counts 

N OT ALL mergers come 
out of the mega-bracket 
Contrast Wolverhamp- 
ton & Dudley's £262 million 
bid offer for Marston, Thomp- 
son & Evershed with the 
Exxon-Mobll combination. 

Yet oddly, size seems to 
count for more In the Mid- 
lands than it does at Exxon- 
Mobil. Wolverhampton & 
Dudley argues that the com- 
bined group would have 20 
per cent of the regional mar- 
ket, giving it more clout than 
the component parts while 
the pledge to keep the Mar- 
ston brewery open appears to 
protect customer choice — 
though the deal will have to 
be paid for in job-losses. 

For Marston shareholders, 
Wolverhampton & Dudley's 
strongest argument appears 
to be the relative simplicity of 
its cash and shares bid, com- 
pared to Marston's plans to 
securitise its tenancies. Los- 
ing another regional brewer, 
however, would be sad. 


BT helps guard 
prison phones 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Co rrespondent 

P RISON authorities are 
to ke4p closer tabs on 
inmates’ phone con- 
versations — preventing 
calls to victims and drug 
dealers — through a system 
to be installed by British 
Telecom. 

BT is to put more than 
2,500 of the phones In the 
residential wings of 132 
prisons in England and 
Wales over the next 18 
months. It expects them to 
generate £100 illion reve- 
nue over io years, even 
after c ommissio n on the 
calls is paid to the Prison 
Service. 

The phones, operated by 
smart cards with personal 

TOURIST RATES — BANK 


identification numbers, 
will allow a prisoner to 
make calls only to numbers 
approved by the prison 
authorities. 

People with touch -tone 
phones will be able to re- 
fuse to take an unwanted 
call from a prisoner and 
prevent any further such 
calls by entering a simple 
code. 

The system is also ex- 
pected to reduce bullying in 
prison. The old BT black- 
stripe phone cards have be- 
come one of the ™in unof- 
ficial prison currencies 
after tobacco. But there is' 
little point In securing one 
of the new smardcards by 
strong-arm tactics because 
it can be used only to call 
the legitimate owner’s ap- 
proved numbers. 
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Virgin Atlantic spreads wings 


Branson 
to recruit 


FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 


1 ,500 


KatthHupw - 
Transport EcHor 

R ICHARD Branson's 
Virgin airline em- 
pire is planning to 
recruit 1,500 staff be- 
tween now and spring 2000 to 
support further growth in the 
business and Virgin’s travel 
group. 

Unveiling Virgin Atlantic's 
new range of uniforms yester- 
day, Mr Branson said about 
1,000 cabin crew positions 
would be flUed along with 100 
additional flight riantr staff. 
Virgin Sun, his new short- 
haul charter holiday com- 
pany, will recruit a further 
250. 

Mr Branson said the com- 
pany had doubled over the 
past four years, and extra 
staff would he needed for pro- 
posed routes such as Shang- 
hai and Moscow. “There will 
be opportunities for pilots, 
cabin crew, ground crew, air- 
port staff and others in tele- 
phone reservations and 
admini strati on. *’ 

Virgin’s fleet of aircraft has 
been expanded from 20 at the 
beginning of this y ear to 24 
today. A further five Boeing 
747s will be delivered by April 
2000 and more Airbus A320s 
wCi be deployed on Virgin 
Sun and new medium-haul 
routes, 

- Mr Branson also an- 
nounced plans to upgrade the , 
Upper Class .service to be in 
direct competition with first- 
class facilities offered by 
other airlines. 

Virgin's recruitment comes 
at a time when the airline in- 
dustry says it does not expect 
to be knocked off course by 


the world recession. The de- 
mand for travel is still grow- 
ing at 5 per cent a year. Book- 
ings to the United States and 
Europe are rising. British 
Airways, like Virgin, plans to 
recruit staff by 2000. 

Mr Branson said Virgin's 
expansion 'plans were not 
bucking economic trends. 
"They are based on the con- 
sistent year-on-year increases 
in traffic achieved by Virgin 
through high-quality service 
and good-value prices. What- 
ever new route we've entered, 
we’ve always improved qual- 
ity and reduced Cares." 

The Virgin travel group is 
easily the most profitable part 
at the Virgin empire. It em- 
ploys 6,400 staff of whom 
5,750 work at Virgin Atlan- 
tic's Crawley headquarters. 
Most of the 1 rest work at 
HeathrowandGatwick. - 

Mr Branson is awaiting the 
outcome , of a Civil Aviation 
Authority decision on new 
routes to Moscow and Shang- 
hai. He is competing with BA 
for rights to the Shanghai 
route, and British Midland 
has lodged an appeal to the 
Government over a CAA deci- 
sion to give the Moscow route 
to Virgin. Both decisions will 
be known before the end of 
the year. . ■ 

Mr Branson said that the 
£3 miTlinn uniform overhaul 
was the result of a three year 
project and would . he intro- 
duced for 5,000 staff across the 
company worldwide from 
April next year. Highlights of 
the range include a new fe- 
male cabin - crew uniform, 
which builds on the tradi- 
tional virgin red. and three- 
piece, finely cut charcoal grey 
suits for male crew. 



Richard Branson yesterday announced new jobs on his airlines and denounced BA's purchase of City Flyer 


BA purchase of GityFlyer gives it 42pc of Gatwick slots 


B ritish Airways 

sought to consolidate 
its position at Gat- 
wick yesterday with- the 
purchase of its franchise 
partner CltyFlyer Express 
for £75 million, writes Mark 
Atkinson. The acquisition 


from a group of investors 
led by- 3i Group will give 
BA 42 per cent of the take- 
off and landing slots at' the 
airport. 

It provoked an immediate 
protest from Richard Bran- i 
son. chairman of the Virgin ! 


Group, which owns Virgin 
Atlantic Airways and low- 
cost carrier Virgin Express 

Pfnlifing. 

“We said we would like to 
buy it,” he said. “This deal 
will give BA complete dom- 
inance of Gatwick.” Virgin 


will raise the issue with the 
Office of Fair Trading. 

GityFlyer, a BA franchise 
partner for five years, has 
643 slots a week at Gat- 
wick. BA has 1,648. City- 
Flyer carries 1.5 million 
passengers a year. 


Leaseholders offered exit from extortionate contracts 


u* stmait 

L easeholders wm. be 
able to buy the freehold 
to their property more 
easily, and. (extortionate ser- 
vice charges vrill be outlawed 
if proposals in a consultation 
document on ■ leasehold 
reform issued by the Govern- 
ment yesterday become law. 




But campaigners fighting to 
overthrow the leasehold regu- 
lations — which they liken to 
feudal laws — last night con- 
demned the paper for being 
insufficiently radical 
They say it? falls to tackle 
the issue of “marriage value" ! 
— where leaseholders buying 
the freehold are forced to pay 
a punitive sum because once 
their property is owned on a 
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freehold basis its resale value 
is increased. 

In spite of reforms over the 
past 30 years, leasehold law is 
widely criticised for being un- 
fair, leaving people little con- 
trol over their property. The 
freeholder or agent has a mo- 
nopoly over services and 
maintenance, but the lease- 
holder has to pay. 

Housing minister Hilary 


Armstrong said at the paper’s 
launch: “We are committed to 
sustainable home ownership. 
We want to provide lease- 
holders with the security and 
control other iHuneownetiLen- 
, joy.” But BarryGarmnei^MP 
for . Brent North and chair- 
man of the all-party parlia- 
mentary group an leasehold 
reform, said: “While the 
hugely unjust marriage value 


continues to exist, lease- 
holders cannot buy their free- 
hold on a fair basis." 

In one case, a widow from 
London with only 17 years left 
iOniheF. lease was told she 
would need to pay £380,000 as 
.marriage value if she wanted 
to buy the freehold cm her 
property, the value at which . 
was £800: • 

However, the proposal to I 


Introduce controls over un- 
scrupulous managing agents, 
who can rake up to 20 per cent 
in commission from building 
insurers, levy excessive ser- 
vice charges or instruct in- 
competent builders to carry 
out repairs which the lease- 
holders then have to pay for. 
was welcomed. 

So too was the suggestion 
that leaseholders be granted , 
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Trust-busters 
will mount dawn 
raids at 9am, 
says David Gow 

I HEY wfll be a new elite 
I. flying squad of 16 tough 
I and highly motivated of- 
ficers with powers to mount 
dawn raids on suspect busi- 
ness premises and seize docu- 
ments that could ul timately 
lead firms to pay fines of up to 
10 per cent of their annual 
turnover, this is the upgraded 
branch of the Office of Fair 
Trading. 

But this being Britain, the 
OFT hit-squad will be more 
gentleman ly than its Ameri- 
can or German counterparts 
who turn up, often accompa- 


nied by TV crews and police 
troopers, at companies be- 
lieved to be involved in price- 
fixing and market-rigging. 
For starters, they are unlikely 
to be there much before 9am. 

The OFT squad will be 
trained by Customs A Excise 
investigators, old hands at de- 
tecting deceitful and unscru- 
pulous behaviour, and will 
normally he economics or law 
graduates who have served as 
what the Civil Service calls 
higher executive officers. 

Thelr numbers will be 
swollen over the next 15 
months by new recruits, paid 
for out of the extra £15.4 mil- 
lion over three years given by 
the Treasury to the OFT to 
implement the new Competi- 
tion Act which comes into hill 
effect on March 1, 2000. 

But John Bridge m an. direc- 
tor-general of fair trading. 


News in brief 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVE) MANSELL 


“The move will help to 
maintain Gatwick ’s posi- 
tion as one of Europe’s 
leading airports.” BA said. 
“The purchase will [also] 
allow the two airlines to in- 
tegrate more ftilly then- 
networks and schedules.” 


the automatic right to man- 
age their own property. 

The paper also suggests a 
review of the way leasehold 
valuation tribunals work. 

The proposals will not, 
however, become law until 
summer 2000 at the earliest. 
There are around 900,000 
leaseholders in houses and 
more than a million in flats in i 
England and Wales. 


and senior OFT officials made , 
plain yesterday that they will 
be expected to be polite when 
they enter premises. Invest!- , 
gators will talk nicely to j 
receptionists and switch- ! 
board operators, and, unlike 
in the US and in continental ' 
Europe, they will take copies 
of documents, rather than 
ori ginals . 

Indeed, the OFT expects the 
bulk of companies to co-oper- 
ate rather than try to obstruct 
its officers, because they face 
swingeing fines and ulti- 
mately criminal prosecution. 

Only rarely do they imag- 
ine the beefed-up squad using 
“reasonable force" to enter 
premises and take documents 
when armed with a warrant 

But Mr Bridgeman said: 
-r We are going to root out car- 
tels; their days are num- 
bered." 


Guardian Crossword No 21,443 


SAINSBURY secured another 
foothold in the American food 
retailing market yesterday, 
paying £294 million for the 
New England supermarket 
chain Star markets. 

Star runs 53 supermarkets 
in the Greater Boston area, 
close to the home territory of 
Sainsbury's US chain, Shaw's 
supermarkets. 

investors were uncon- 
vinced by the move. Sains- 
bury’s shares slid 13p after 
the announcement, finishing 
the day at 5l5p. 

The company’s 
commitment to the US market 
was thrown into doubt earlier 
this year when it sold its stake 
in the Giant Floods chain for 
£370 million. — Charlotte 
Denny 

£262m beer 
bid rejected 

WOLVERHAMPTON A Dud- 
ley, brewer of Banks' beer, 
revealed terms of its bid for 
Marston, Thompson & 
Evershed, and admitted it 
would entail 250 job losses at 
its Burton on Trent rival 
Marston described W&D's 
£262 million offer as “wholly 
inadequate". 

Marston has already an- 
nounced 90 job losses, en- 
abling the new management 
to return £60 million to share- 
holders. W&D reported pre- 
tax profits up 4.7 per cent to 
£45 million. — Jill Trcanor 

EU examines 
plane pricing 

THE European Commission 
is looking Into whether Air- 
bus and Boeing are setting 
aircraft prices jointly, after 
the two companies made simi- 
lar increases. 

The EU*s competition com- 
missioner. Karel Van Miert, 
said EU anti-trust officials 
were studying responses 
received from the two compa- 
nies to questions posed by the 
commission In September 
after the manufacturers an- 
nounced higher prices during 
the Fam borough air show. 

— Julie Wolf in Brussels 

Rout hits 3i 
share values 

THE stock market rout in the 
third quarter wiped 10 per 
cent off the net asset value of 
the investments made by 3i. 
the venture capitalist group, 
in the six months to Septem- 
ber. Despite the fall to 525p 
per share from 582p, 3i’s In- 
vestments still outperformed 
the FTSE Small Cap Index 
which tell by 23.6 per cent 

During the six months, 3i 
invested £448.5 million in 367 
businesses but also sold its 
Slake in many private compa- 
nies because it believed their 
valuations had reached a 
high. — Jill Treanor 

Enron raises 
its UK stake 

ENRON, the US energy group 
buying Wessex Waterfor 
£1.4 billion, is expanding its 
UK presence through the 
£300 million acquisition of 
Teesside Utilities from Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries. 
Teesside Utilities supplies 
steam, power and a range of 
other services to companies 
including DuPont. BP Chemi- 
cals and Union Carbide. ICI 
decided to sell the Teesside 
business because it no longer 
fitted in with the group's core 
speciality chemicals opera- 
tions. — Nicholas Bannister 
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Across 

7 Beer in Wack package b fit 
.for trade® 

9 Planes crashed In Italy (6) 

10 bland director’s intro- 
duction arxi entrance of rr^ne{^ 

11 Charlady gets money for a 

ftvefihaod (5.5) 

12 Beyond the embankment 
child finds fruit (6) 


14 Doctor releases police 
officers (8) 

15 Pay a visit for a game of cards 
with the family (4,2) 

17 Drunken wtfa carried by horse 
( 6 ) 

20 Terrorist ^ves cash to 
craftsman (BJ 

22 Slow cookerlo mate buffet 
following dance (B) 


23 Plant to cultivate In 
monastery (10) 

24 A sweet In perfect condition 

(4) 

25 Stress has sovereign tucking 
kito wine (6) 

26 I pleaded insanity— that's 
carefully waked out (4-4J 

Down 

1 Bird is to settle on perch (4,4) 

2 Shelter Oriental caught in 

explosive situation (4) 

3 Scot toured unhealthy African 
city (6) 

4 Narrowly getting exclusive 
that’s deserved (4,4) 

5 Cany off in a manner to lltnhe 

sod (6,4) 

6 The city is overcome by 
loathing for goddess (6) 

8 Puzzle solved In game (6) 

13 Work of fiction in which 
politician keeps trousers on 

(5*5) 

18 Showing disrespect in the 
waterway (8) 

18 Execute or catch the epitome 
of death (8) 

19 Progressing in hospital (6) 

21 Marina crazy tor "raffish" 
type? (6) 

22 Tomboy’s island retreat (6) 

24 Jetty n a beauty spot (4) 
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Art of war 


Lost Poussin the star of Rome exhibition 
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The Sackof.the 
Temple is fourth 
work by the 
master to be 
discovered by 
British expert 


PNtlnWJIten 
In Romo 

A LOST early wuh 
terplece by the 
French painter 
Nicolas Poussin ip 
the highlight of an 
exhibition which opened 
yesterday in Rome’s Pa- 
lazzo delle Eaposizlom. 

The Sack of the Temple at 
Jerusalem by Titus was ac- 
quired by Cardinal 
Francesco Barberl nl, a 
nephew of Pope Urban Vffl, 
In i 626 but disappeared 
from sight in the mh 
century. 

It was spotted at a Soth- 
eby's sale three years ago 
by Sir Benia Mahon, an art 
historian and the foremost 
authority on Poussin. 

The painting had been 
wrongly identified as The 
Sack of Carthage by the 
minor Italian painter Pie- 
tro Testa and was expected 
to fetch between fiio.ooo 
and 815,000, it was bought 
by the London gallery Haa- 
Utt. Gooden and Fox far 
8105,500 and is now valued 
at 85 million. 

In an article far Qua did e 
Seulture (Paintings and 
Sculptures), Italy's leading 
art magaxine. Sir Denis 
said the painting was of the 
greatest importance be- 
cause ’it constituted Pous- 
sin's first breakthrough 
into Roman patronage at 
the highest level", 

The hack of the Temple at 
Jerusalem by Titus is the 
greatest of four lost early 
Poussins recently discov- 
ered by Sir Denis, and the 
only one that will be on 
show at the Rome exhibi- 
tion of works painted in the 
city by Poussin during bis 
stay in the jeses. 

The other three — a Land- 
scape with Competition be- 
tween ApoUo and Mania. 
The Fall of the Giants and a 
Narcissus — are now all 
Brtvately owned, the last 
bought at auction by an 
American collector laat 
year. 


‘The revelation of the ex- 
istence of faur Poussins of 
this importance has never 
mured before, " a spokes- 
man far Qnadri e Seulture 
said. "The discovery repre- 
sents a to per cent increase 
in the known early works 
of the master." 

Sir Denis was able to dis- 
card Carthage as the loca- 
tion far the sack of the 
temple on the basis of the 
menoraft, the seven-pointed 
Jewish candelabrum, held 
aloft by one of the looters 
in the centre of the paint- 
ing. He also recalled the ex- 
istence of a receipt far the 
authentic Poussin work 
signed by an official of the 
Barberini household on 
January 35. 1585, 


"If the painting is au- 
thenticated by Sir Denis 
there can be no doubt that 
it is genuine," the Quadri e 
Seulture spokesman said. 

In his article far the mag- 
Mine, Sir Denis doaribes 
how the successful sale of 
Tbs Sack of the Temple, 
which earned Poussin 51 
seudi, lifted the artist out of 
a long period of penury and 
W health. The painting's 
subsequent passage into 
the ownership of Cardinal 
de Richelieu and then into 
the collection of the French 
statesman's niece, the Du- 
cheese d'AtguiUon, helped 
Poussin fa break into the 
art market of his home- 
land. 

"Not only did the Sack cf 


the Temple bear witness to 
the fact that Poussin had 
attracted patronage at the 
highest level in Romo . . . 
but in 1594 its arrival in 
France brought the exis- 
tence of a by now leading 
French artist working in 
Rome to the attention of Ri- 
chelieu, and very soon led 
to the acquisition of further 
pai ntings by Poussin," he 
wrote. 

The Rome exhibition, 
which Sir Denis helped to 
organise, traces the influ- 
ence of Poussin’s early 
years in Rome to his artis- 
tic development. The theme 
is illustrated with 41 works 
from museums around the 
world and runs until the 
end of February. 
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